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uses” 


“That's why we find Teletypewriter Service 


so valuable,” says the Quaker Oats Company 


THe Quaker Oats Company, like thousands of other 
concerns, uses Teletypewriter Service —typing by 
wire —to facilitate management and control of out- 
of-town units. Says the Vice-President in charge of 
operating: “The company conducts its business on 
the principle that reduced production costs and 
faster service to customers are essential making a 
profit today. Teletypewriter Service helps us achieve 
both factors; therefore, it plays an important 


part in our business.” 


Teletypewriter Service keeps many of the company’s 


(&) 








widely separated units in continuous up-to-the minute 
touch with fluctuations on the Chicago grain market. 
In addition, the constant typewritten communication 
between headquarters and factories is invaluable 
supplying customers’ needs. 

Teletypewriter Exchange Service permits written 
communications with customers and market sources. 
The connection may be for a few minutes or as long 
as desired, 

Many firms use Teletypewriter Service on a 
“private line” basis, designated offices being continu- 
ously connected for periods ranging from one to 
twenty-four hours a day, depending on the volume 
of communications. 

Teletypewriter Service can be adjusted to meet 
your particular needs. Your local Bell Company will 
gladly show how your organization might use it to 

advantage. A call to the Business Office will 


bring a representative at your convenience. 
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The Truce on the Sherman Law 


By MORRIS EDWARDS 





ae VIEWED in turn through the 
eyes of the strategists who con- 


ceived it, the officials who are ad- 
ministering it, and the business men 
who will have to make it work, the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act stands 
forth as the boldest of a series of bold, 
swift measures to start economic resto- 
ration. 

It marks the shift from defensive 
to offensive tactics, from waiting and 
hoping to planning and action. In 
a large sense, it is the Govern- 
ment’s way of telling business men 
to end the depression once and for 
all. 

For three years, business men 
have sought above all else a 
means of reversing the downward 
spiral of property values, volume 
of business, prices, wages, profits, 
dividends. In this Act, they have 
it—at a price. 

The measure gives them the 
power to negotiate and enforce 
agreements as to minimum wages, 
maximum working hours, produc- 
tion and, to a degree, prices. The 
giving of that power calls a truce 
in the 40 years of mutual suspi- 
cion between Government and 
business, growing out of the Sher- 
man and other antitrust laws. 

The price business pays for this 
power is the partial relinquish- 
ment of control over management 
policies. The individual proprie- 
tor gives up his right to enforce 
his own ideas as to wages, hours, 
and certain other trade practices 
in his own plant. He gives it up, 
not to the Government, but to a 
group of proprietors among whom 
he has one voice, and by whose 
tules he agrees or is compelled to 
abide. 

That is the bargain, effective experimentally for two years. 
Here is its essence: 

If business men will agree, voluntarily if possible, by com- 
pulsion if necessary, to put men back to work and raise 
wages, the Government will do two things. It will refrain 
for the time being from any more drastic form of control to 
achieve those ends. Furthermore, it will sanction a control 





BY THE National Industrial Recovery Act 
business gets certain privileges. In return it 
makes certain promises which you, as a busi- 


ness man, will be expected to help fulfill 


over factors affecting prices to a 
degree sufficient not only to fi- 
nance such employment and wage 
increases but to permit resumption 
of reasonable business profits and 
dividends. 

In the early consideration of 
this new arrangement, the atten- 
tion of most business men was 
focussed largely upon the “how” 
and “when” aspects of the pro- 
posal. Vital as those aspects are, 
their importance dwindles unless 
there is understanding of the 
“why.” 

What is the “why” of this vast 
change? Is it to give business men 
the privilege of self-regulation as 
a matter of inherent right? Well, 
hardly. Is it to rescue distressed 
business enterprises and enable 
them to resume making normal 
profits and paying dividends? 
Partly, but those benefits are only 
incidental. 

The central purpose—explicit 
in the Act itself, and hammered 
home on every public and private 
occasion by those who will guide 
its administration—was, is, and 
will be to restore normal consumer 
purchasing power by putting men 
back to work and raising wages. 
Any appraisal of the Act, and any plan for seeking the bene- 
fits which it grants, fall short unless that purpose is recog- 
nized right from the outset. 

Those in control of most industrial establishments 
whether large or small, whether corporation, partnership or 
individual proprietorship—see the need of their whole indus- 
try for some means of doing away with sales below cost, price 
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UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


Brig. Gen. Hugh S. Johnson 
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cutting, price discrimination, commercial bribery in one form 
or another, loose credit policies, selling on consignment, 
secret rebates, extravagant second-hand allowances, dump- 
ing, cancellations of contracts, misleading guarantees, and 
all the other destructive practices nourished by exces- 
sive competition. They, for the most part, would wel- 
come a chance to enter into any agreement against such 
practices. 

The new Act gives them that chance, but before they 
deal with those problems they must perfect some agreement 
to shorten working hours with a view to putting men back 
to work, and to raise wages in the interest of restoring 
purchasing power. Those things will come first. Wages 
and hours are to be removed from the sphere of competi- 
tion. 

The man who thinks he can sidestep the matter by doing 
some fancy shadow boxing with the questions of wages and 
hours in his plant or in his industry is fooling no one but 
himself. Pious but vague resolutions will not do. The easiest 
way to resolve any doubt on the reality of these matters 
would be to sit for half an hour in the office of Brig. Gen. 
Hugh S. Johnson, administrator of the Act. Even if not a 
word were said, it would soon become apparent that when 
Johnson and his chief aides—most of whom had experience 
with this sort of thing in the War Industries Board—deal 
with wages and hours, they wear no kid gloves. 

Those authorities are not in the business of decreeing 
wage or employment standards. Their business is to pass on 
trade codes, not to write them. But for any proprietor or any 
industry to nurse the illusion that it can get a trade code ap- 
proved, unless that code provides a decent minimum of 
wages and reduces working hours enough to mean some 
really worth while employment of persons out of work, the 
awakening will be prompt and unhappy. Some industries 
have been discussing wage rates and hours which would 
mean a minimum weekly pay of $15 to employees, with some 
variation between sections of the country and between men 
and women workers, and have been thinking in terms of 
reemploying their fair share of 3,000,000 workers to be put 
back in jobs by fall. Those particular figures may not be 
strictly accurate, but they are accurate enough to indicate 
the scope and magnitude of the movement. 


Small delegations 


SO MUCH for the basic purposes of the Act and the deter- 
mined intention to give them effect. How does it work? The 
method is for those in any line of business to get together 
probably through a trade association already in existence, or 
through one to be formed in response to present necessities 

and agree first as to minimum wage rates and maximum 
working hours, gradually working from those questions into 
the other particular competitive practices requiring atten- 
tion in that line of trade. Such groups must be rep- 
resentative. They must not unfairly exclude anyone from 
their membership. The tentative agreements must not seek 
to promote monopolies nor oppress small enterprises. 

Once a representative group has reached an agreement, 
it should appoint a smaller group—perhaps three or five 
men—to submit the code to the Federal Administrator for 
approval. The smaller group must be genuinely representa- 
tive of dissenting minorities. The delegation of power of 
negotiation to such a small group is vital in the interest of 
prompt action. Town meetings will not be welcome, and 
probably will not be dealt with, by the Washington authori- 
ties. They can deal only with reasonably small delegations 
vested with power to commit all the conferees who were par- 
ties to the tentative agreement. 

When such a group is ready to act it will meet with Gen. 
Johnson or one of his aides. The Government's negotiator 
will have probably two advisers. One will be a man thor- 
oughly acquainted with a given industry, but without pe- 
cuniary interest in it. The other will be a man representative 
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of the labor interest in the industry. Out of such a confer- 
ence presumably will come a tentatively approved code. 
After an interval for the hearing of minority views, and 
possible revision, the code will be promulgated by the Gov- 
ernment, and will have full force of law upon all who are 
engaged in the industry to which it applies, whether they 
were parties to the agreement or not. Violations by any per- 
son or firm will constitute offenses subject to court action 
and fine. The plan reverses the antitrust law provisions as 
to who is punished and for what. Under the antitrust laws, 
the penalties were directed against those who entered into 
agreements to deal with any of the matters to be embraced 
in these new codes. Under the present scheme, the penalties 
are for those who violate such agreements once they are 
approved. 


Agreements will be self-enforcing 


THE expectation is that these agreements will be largely 
self-enforcing, and adequate machinery is set up to aid self- 
enforcement. If one party to an agreement sees a competi- 
tor, also subject to the agreement, violating it, the natural 
impulse will be for the first to enter complaint. Then the 
formal enforcement machinery gets into action. Note here 
that the initiative of enforcement comes necessarily from 
the firm or person damaged by a competitor’s violation, 
and not from the Government. 

Obviously, under such arrangements, the best way for a 
person or firm in any industry to protect his interests is to 
become a member of the group or trade association which 
will form the code of fair practice for that industry. By that 
means he can have his say in determining what the regula- 
tions are to be. True, if he wishes to be a minority, he has 
his day in court when the agreement is up for approval. 

An important point is that this procedure contemplates 
self-regulation by industry, not just in name, but in fact. 
Industries are expected to reach their own conclusions as to 
how to deal with their problems without much help or wet- 
nursing. Even before the Act was passed, industries which 
asked the Administrator’s office such questions as, “What 
standard of wages and hours do you think we should attempt 
to set up?” got the prompt response, “That’s none of our 
affair. That’s for you to figure out.” 

That does not mean that, in a general way, there will be 
no similarity between the basic provisions of the wage and 
hour agreements of all major industries. Inevitably there will 
be, but that similarity will result, not from decree, but rather 
from a consistent policy in approving provisions actually 
schemed out by industry itself. 

In applying this general procedure to any one industry, 
or section of an industry, some perspective is required. First, 
primary emphasis in the early stages naturally will be placed 
upon the big major industries with heavy employment po- 
tentialities. Such industries as steel, coal, cotton textiles, 
copper, automobiles, electrical machinery, and the like, will 
be in the spotlight first. Also, in the early stages, each of 
them seems likely to be treated as a whole, rather than hav- 
ing separate treatment for each of its subdivisions. 

How, a good many people have asked, can the many sepa- 
rately organized branches of an industry thus be treated? 
For example, the garment trade has many ramifications— 
outerwear, underwear, women’s cloak and suit, men’s suits 
and overcoats, dresses, etc. Would it not be chaos if each 
division should adopt separate standards, especially if some 
companies operated in several different lines? Of course it 
would. That is why the first consideration will be the gar- 
ment trade as a whole. The idea will be to embrace in a 
single agreement certain important, basic factors—hours and 
wages and perhaps a few others—in a single industry-wide 
agreement. Then each sub-group can determine the trade 
practices for its own specialized branch, and get them ap- 
proved as supplements to the main agreement. 

This indicates how the first main provision of the law is 
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expected to work. It is only when that provision fails to work 
that the other stronger-arm provisions come into force. They 
apply when an industry fails to take voluntary action, even 
though its situation as to hours, wages, prices, is chaotic and 
jis adversely affecting the public interest. At the outset, it 
should be noted that this does not mean that every indus- 
try will be forced to operate under a code, provided that 
wage and employment conditions are reasonably stable and 
satisfactory. As a matter of fact, there probably will be 
some lines, certainly skilled lines in which wages are high 
and there is no excessive competition, which will have no 
trade practice agreements. But industries in which wages 
are unduly depressed, or prices demoralized, will get a 
touch of the “big stick” if they do not stir themselves. 

The “big stick” is a power 
in the hands of the Federal 
Government to formulate and 
promulgate its own code for 
an industry, if that industry 
does not move voluntarily. 
Reason would seem to indi- 
cate that, however badly de- 
moralized an industry may 
be, its principal proprietors 
would prefer to hang up their 
arms, enter into a truce and 
write their own ticket, rather 
than have a more or less un- 
sympathetic Government 
write a ticket for them. 

There is one further coer- 
cive power. If both of the 
first two methods fail, the 
Government has the final 
power to place a whole indus- 
try on a strict licensing basis, 
preventing anyone from en- 
gaging in it without a license, 
and writing its own condi- 
tions for the issuance of 
licenses. This section at- 
tracted the strongest attack 
when the legislation was being considered, and strong doubts 
as to its constitutionality were expressed. While highly sig- 
nificant as a part of the ultimate picture, it does not have 
large immediate importance, inasmuch as the foreground 
will be occupied for some time by industries which voluntar- 
ily are entering into the spirit of the new régime. 

The big premium in the whole set-up is on early, volun- 


tary action. “Act now,”’ might well be the motivating slogan . 


of almost any line of industry. 


Administered under a rule of reason 


WHILE the legislation was being drafted, when it was in 


course of passage, and as it neared its final form, the air was: 


filled with questions by industrialists and business men as to 
its effect upon some particular concern of their own. Under 
the swift application of a plan of such breadth and enduring 
effect, it is apparent that many such questions necessarily will 
have to go unanswered for a long time. The only consolation 
on this point is that there is every indication that the act will 
be administered primarily under a rule of reason, and that 
questions will be handied on a common-sense basis as they arise. 

Even though the time may never come when every specific 
question can be answered, there are some general questions, 
most of them growing out of unfamiliarity with the spirit 
and detail of the Act, which can be disposed of now with a 
reasonable degree of finality. Some of them follow: 

Does our industry have to adopt a code? Not necessarily, 
but before deciding not to it had better make sure that its 
Situation as to wages and hours is in good order from the 
standpoint of the public welfare. Certainly a look into the 


Ww 


DOES our industry have to adopt a code 
of fair practices? Does the Recovery Act 
mean unionization for every industry? 
What will be the general rule as to 
wages? These are some of the questions 
that business men are asking about the 
new legislation which, it is hoped, will 
open the way to recovery. These ques- 
tions and many more are answered in 


this article by Mr. Edwards 
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situation is necessary even though the decision as to com- 
ing under the Act may turn out to be negative. 

Does the Act mean the unionization of all industries, even 
those in which open-shop conditions now prevail? Decidedly 
not. In the early stages, there was great apprehension on this 
point, but much of it apparently turned out to be groundless. 
The Government, judging from available information, is 
neither in the business of organizing trade associations nor 
of organizing labor unions. It doubtless will see that the 
rights of labor already recognized are enforced, but existing 
satisfactory relationships between employers and employees 
will not be materially disturbed. Although there is no official 
statement on the point, indications are that there will be 
no coercion or interference with an open-shop industry which 
pays decent wages, maintains 
fair working hours and other- 
wise serves the essential pur- 
poses of the Act. 


Intrastate business 


CAN strictly intrastate busi- 
ness firms be subjected to en- 
forcement of codes drawn pri- 
marily by firms engaged in 
interstate commerce? The 
prevailing judgment seems to 
be that they can, on the 
ground that intrastate com- 
merce may affect interstate 
commerce, but the constitu- 
tional lawyers are not entirely 
in accord on this point. 

What will be the general 
rule as to wages? No uniform 
rule inflexibly enforced, but 
probably wages in no indus- 
try will be allowed to go be- 
low what may be decided up- 
on as a socially necessary 
minimum. They probably 
will be much higher in indus- 
tries in which they now are notoriously low, perhaps a little 
higher in the industries in which good wages already prevail. 
But all the talk about wages being definitely geared to some 
previous wage or price level, or about some inflexible and 
uniform wage being enforced, is largely moonshine. On the 
other hand, there is to be no monkey business about wages. 
The thing sought is a fair, effective wage, not just a fair 
wage rate. Weekly income per worker will be the figure at 
which the administrative officials will cock their eye. 

What about adjustments between regional portions of the 
same industry? Beyond the belief that regional advantages 
will be preserved, except where they result from exploitation 
of labor, there is not yet much that is definite on this point. 

What about the firm which engages in many lines of in- 
dustry? Can it reconcile all the agreements to which it is 
expected to be a party? Officials of such firms seem to be 
losing their apprehension on this point, and it is indicated 
that the rule of reason will have particular force here. The 
president of one large corporation, asked whether he could 
deal with this question satisfactorily, grinned and said, “Sure 
we can, if we really want to.” 

What if we cannot agree within our industry? What then? 
Well, boys, that will be pretty much too bad. Better try a 
little harder to agree before coming to a deadlock, for there 
is plenty of punch in the compulsory provisions of the Act. 

As a small proprietor in an interstate line of business, 
what should I do? Hunt up your trade association. This is 
a group proposition and you’d better stick with your group. 

How permanent is this likely to be? Will the whole thing 
pass out after two years? Two years is a long time to see 
how a thing works, especially when it has the speed con- 
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templated in the enforcement of this Act. Save the worries 
on this question for awhile. 

How far will minimum price control be permitted? Cer- 
tainly far enough to assure ability to pay decent wages and 
work decent hours, and to pay management a reasonable 
profit. Probably minimum price control by direct agreement 
will be necessary in industries, such as coal and oil, in which 
serious over-production is a dominant problem. In other in- 
dustries, there will be less emphasis upon direct price-fixing. 

Take such an industry as oil, for example. It is likely that 
some degree of production allocation or rationing will be per- 
mitted; that hampering conflicts between the regulatory au- 
thorities of different states will be ended, and that some steps 
toward the setting of a minimum price for the controlled 
production will be sanctioned. On the other hand, for fear 
of slowing down initiative and efficiency, it is likely that 
there will be a minimum of actual price-fixing in other lines 
of industry. Many factors controlling price will be made 
uniform, but prices themselves probably will not be decreed. 

If “selling below cost” is tabooed, just how would that be 
managed? Would the cverage cost for all the units in an in- 
dustry control the price, or would the costs of each unit indi- 
cate the level below which that unit might not sell its prod- 
uct? Probably the latter; otherwise a penalty would be placed 
upon efficiency. 

How far will this Act apply to distributive and retailing 
businesses? Not definite yet, but the impression is that it 
will extend far enough to assure that the efforts to bring 
order into manufacturing industries are not defeated by 
unethical or vicious trade practices in their retail fields. 

Who polices all these industries? The answer is the same 
as to the question, ““When you see your kid brother trying to 
sneak off with a piece of pie that you have both agreed to 
divide at a given time, who tries to prevent it?” 

What can be done to prevent a code applying to inter- 
state commerce and the firms engaged in it from being utterly 
destroyed by competition from low-priced imports? This de- 
pends to some extent upon American policy after the London 
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conference. There can be no doubt as to this danger being 
removed if America strikes off on a definite policy of na- 
tionalism, for there are plenty of teeth for this sort of thing 
not only in this Act but also in the 1930 Tariff Act. But, in 
the event of an American policy of world cooperation, the 
question still requires an answer, and becomes one of major 
importance in the whole plan. 

What is Johnson like? Regular fellow, very direct, rugged 
in both appearance and habits of action, mighty well 
informed, reputation for good judgment, long experience in 
dealing with vast projects (remember the Draft Act and 
the War Industries Board), a little inclined to be hard- 
boiled, has little tolerance for delay, contemptuous of govern- 
ment red tape in the ordinary sense. Don’t worry about 
moving him to act once you have an agreement ready. The 
pressure will be the other way around. 

It is too early to forecast the ultimate effects, even the 
immediate effects, of a change in policy as sharp and swift 
as that represented by this Act. Some ancient cornerstones 
of business undoubtedly are being moved, but there is strong 
sentiment that they are landing on solider ground. 

One man, perhaps as close to the framing of the legisla- 
tion and the beginning of its administration as any other 
one person not actually connected with the Government, 
had this to say: 

“This Act should be the salvation of industries suffering 
from excessive competition. 

“It changes just a little the formula that it is the man- 
ufacturer’s duty to produce, and the consumer’s right to 
receive, commodities and manufactured articles at the low- 
est possible price. That rule continues, insofar as progress 
from technological developments, plant efficiency, economy 
in distribution, style, appearance, convenience, quality and 
other necessary competitive factors are concerned. But this 
Act says definitely that no one profits from cheapness and 
low prices when they are the product of paying less than a 
living wage to workers and of paying less than a fair return 
to invested capital.” 


The Local Chamber's Job in Recovery 


By ROSCOE H. GODDARD General Secretary Worcester Chamber of Commerce 





wy WHEN the war came on our 

chambers of commerce found 

no difficulty in laying down 
their routine activities and doing es- 
sential war work in an efficient, even 
a brilliant, way. Again, the depres- 
sion brought new obligations and 
duties upon the local chambers and 
they were absorbed just as readily as 
in wartime. 

Today, the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act brings a new challenge for 
the local chambers. I have no doubt 
that the majority of them will rise 
to the occasion as they always have 
and will meet this new emergency 
with the same efficiency they have 
shown in meeting emergencies in the 
past. 

The difficulty of this new task is in- 


DOES the Recovery Act end 
the need forthe local Chamber?, 
has been frequently asked since 
the bill was proposed. ‘‘Em- 
phatically not,” says Mr. God- 
dard. ‘‘The job is bigger now 


than it has been since the war.” 


creased by the fact that, unlike the trade 

association, the chamber is assigned no 

definite job under the new act. 
Although details of operations under 


the provisions of the bill are still in 
doubt, the corner stone of the whole 
plan seems to be this: 

The national trade associations are 
about to become the dominant busi- 
ness men’s organizations of the coun- 
try. Under the act, they will become 
virtually government instrumentali- 
ties. Business firms may even be 
forced to take membership in them 
as well as to obey the codes and regu- 
lations which they set up. This will 
not change the objectives of the na- 
tional trade associations but it will 
put in their hands the power and 
authority to force recalcitrant minori- 

ties to do the things that their welfare 

and existence depend upon their doing. 

So the job is laid right in the lap of 
(Continued on page 64) 
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What's Ahead in Washington 


W. M. KIPLINGER Writes About the Outlook 





Dear Mac: 


YOU asked a lot of specific questions which I can’t answer. 
Things are still moving so fast here that no one, not even 
the officials, can figure out the details of policies a month 
hence. One thing I can do is to give you a general sense of 
direction, or perspective, or proportion, or background. Plans 
are confused, but they aren’t chaotic. The Administration 
has a set of ideas which are more or less related to each 
other, which aren’t just helter-skelter. I can tell you approxt- 
mately what they are. Approximately. Don’t believe 100 
per cent what I tell you, or what any one else tells you out 
of Washington these days. All information, all advice, is 
approximate. 

Thanks for your dose of complaints on last month’s letter. 
Some of them were good and rough. I'll not defend. On some 
kicks, I’m inclined to agree with you and side against myself. 
On others, I’m inclined to think you are wrong and only 
half-awake to the situation here. On these latter, I think you 
are going to wake up six months or a year hence and dis- 
cover that you were following your own ideas as to what 
things ought to be, instead of signs of what they actually 
were. 

Sometimes I think you are an idealist—an idealist for the 
old order. I respect your idealism, but I think perhaps you 
lack a bit of the common sense that dictates a shitt of mental 
attitude toward the new order. Yes, I know you think the 
talk of ‘new order” is largely poppycock, a product of polit- 
ical emotion. And you may be right. One can’t know. But, as 
a reporter of Washington, I don’t happen to agree with you. 





PRACTICALLY all Washington 
technical men now think that the low 
of the depression has been passed. 
They disagree on the question of 
whether revival will be sudden in the 
fall, or gradual and moderate. Most think it will be moder- 
ate. High officials are afraid of a speculative boom. Funda- 
mentals are not yet good enough to support a boom, and it 
would be followed by a collapse. 


Depression 
Over? 








AS a point in perspective, consider 
that Congress since March 4 up to 
the present has been busy delegating 
powers to the Executive. The real 
show now starts. The next six 
months will be featured by executive decisions. 

Naturally these decisions will displease many people. 
There will be grumbling that the Administration is going too 
far, and that it does not go far enough. 

The honeymoon is now over, the hard work is beginning. 
The governmental perplexities of the next six months will be 
greater than in the past three months. 


Executive 
Dictation 








NEWS from London ought to seem 
good through the first half of July. 
Then hopes probably will bog down, 
as the nationalistic ambitions are 
brought out into the open. 

Some monetary reforms probably can be effected, but it 


World 
Conference 





seems highly doubtful whether anything more than very 
moderate reforms can be accomplished. 





IT is commonly assumed in Wash- 
ington that the United States will be 
driven to economic nationalism—not 
absolutely, of course, but in this gen- 
eral direction. It looks as if we 
should not be able to put much emphasis on our export trade 
in the next few years. 

The reciprocal tariff policy is in the right direction, but 
surely it will take years to make the American public accus- 
tomed to the idea of letting in imports, even though these 
mean increasing exports. The concentrated opposition of the 
producers who are hurt by competitive imports always ex- 
ceeds the scattered approval of consumers or of export-pro- 
ducers. 


Nationalism 








THE administration intends to use 
as many of its inflationary powers 
and in whatever doses are necessary 
to raise commodity prices further. 
The precise means and instrumen- 
talities are still undetermined. 

A managed currency, off gold, probably can be expected 


Inflation 





- for some months yet. O. M. W. Sprague will direct the opera- 


tions, and he is highly capable. 

Devaluation of the gold dollar, perhaps late fall, is still 
a strong possibility. 

No one is in position to say how strong the chances are. 
I think of them as being more than 50-50. 

The Administration hopes to keep commodity prices from 
sagging this summer. Of course, some commodities have 
gone too fast too far (wheat, cotton), and there must be 
adjustments, while other commodities catch up. The Admin- 
istration hopes to use inflation and the artificial agreements 
under industry control to force prices further upward in the 
fall. 





I SHAN’T tell you much about this, 
because you are already overloaded 
with reading matter on it from other 
sources. I'd like to put a bug in your 
ear, however: 

Officials talk publicly about this industry control scheme as 
temporary, for the emergency only, just a year or two. 
The purpose of this talk is to minimize the alarm during the 
period of harassment—the next few months. 

Most of the private talk of officials is to the effect that the 
system of government control, or forced integration of trades 
and industries, will be permanent, in one form or another. I 
personally feel almost certain that it will be permanent. 

There’s much emphasis on the voluntary spirit of the 
thing. Yes, most of the new measures will be voluntary. But 
you know, and everyone knows, that the time will come when 
recalcitrants will appear in every trade and industry. Then 
the Government will use its powers of compulsion. 

The whole control business will be in a mess for a few 
months yet. But substantial reforms will be effected, and it 
will be a “good thing.” 


Industry 
Control 
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WE are building up a great system 
of government-dictated artificialities, 
including inflation, government 
credit, government competition, gov- 
ernment control. Every intelligent 
person wonders whether and when the system will fall down. 
There is no factual answer. There are merely sour theories 
of failures, and sentimental hopes of success. 

A majority of well informed thinkers think this: For the 
next year, or perhaps year and a half, the new schemes will 
give an impetus to business, so that there will be something 
resembling moderate prosperity. Meanwhile, there will be 
great blunders, great new false relationships, and the cumu- 
lative effect of these errors will bring a new set of critical 
problems a year or more hence. 

Our economic and social and political intelligence is cer- 
tainly going to be put to severe test. It is psychologically 
certain that during the next year, we shall have a great burst 
of “get together” impulses and propaganda. 

Already Washington has a bit of the spirit which prevailed 
here in 1917. There is the same eager determination to turn 
the wheels, the same kindling of new spirit, the same falling 
all-over-each-other, the same big-boyish enthusiasm over a 
new game to play. It will take a while to get down to earth. 


Flop Later? 








YES, of course, all this new stuff is 


Socialism, socialistic. It isn’t Marxian social- 
. os ism. It’s a brand which we are de- 
Competition oral eadons 

veloping under force of exigencies, 





an adaptation of orthodox socialism 
to the American system. 

I meet and get letters from many business men who don't 
understand the significance of the changes. They think the 
whole thing is just “flurry” or “monkey business.” But it 
seems to me, as an objective observer, that the changes now 
occurring are mild in comparison with the changes which 
will be in process of occurring a few years from now. 

Keep in mind that competition will not be abandoned 
Personally, I think it will increase—new technical processes, 
new plants of greater efficiency than the old, new labor-sav 
ing devices, new alignments in distribution, lower costs, bet- 
ter products. Industry control will not protect the inefficient 
in any line; rather the contrary. This point will come out in 
the official actions very soon. 





THERE’S no fundamental threat to 
profits in all this industry control 
theory. The profit system is regarded 
as a useful and practical instrumen- 
tality for making men work hard. 

Private ownership, private initiative, private profits—all 
of these are retained and used. 

Competition is to be trimmed at the fringes, but not at 
the heart. 


Profits 








ALL of the current thinking is along 
the line that industry and business 
will slowly move toward decentral- 
ization, instead of being piled up in 
great centers. 

The Tennessee River development is one thing which will 
pull industries from their present locations into a new cheap 
power area. And this experiment, if successful, will be fol- 
lowed by others. 

Railroads, organized for long hauls and export trade, will 
feel the effects of decentralization. 


Decentralize 


Industry 








THE new law isn’t drastic, but it is 
enough to start the process of elimi- 
nation of duplicate competitive 
facilities. (Competition in the rail- 
road sense is different from the com- 
petition of industry that is discussed above. ) 


Railroads 





NATION’S BUSINESS for July, 1933 


Note that the law now lays down a new rule for rate mak- 
ing. The emphasis is on service to the public, rather than on 
the old fictitious “fair return” and the protection of earnings 
on investments. This is highly significant of a new direction 
of national policy, for not only railroads but all business, 





THE new “truth in securities” law 
probably will be administered so as 
to favor established business units, 
whose securities might be considered 
tested and seasoned. There will be 
a tendency to discourage unnecessary new projects, such as 
were created during the boom, mainly for purposes of stock 
flotations. The new law is not only a protection against 
fraudulent or near-fraudulent securities, but also a bit of a 
protection against excessive plant expansion in the future 
(when wild boom times come again, as they will, unfortu- 
nately ). 


Securities 








IT IS obvious that there is now a 
new need for business organizations 
such as trade associations, chambers 
of commerce, associations of manu- 
facturers, etc. These groups expect 
cooperation within themselves. By the same token, they 
must hasten to develop cooperation among themselves. 
Organizational jealousies must be minimized. This is par- 
ticularly needed here in Washington. 

Business men ought to realize that government control and 
government dictation comes only when private interests fail 
to agree among themselves on policies which are in the pub- 
lic interest. Every kick against government control may 
properly be translated into a kick at private business for 
having failed to do what the Government now requires it 
to do. 


Business 


Organizations 








THE mechanism of the relations be- 
tween a Government and its public 
is a subject on which light ought to 
be shed occasionally. The newspa- 
pers don’t do it much, because they 
regard the mechanism as one of their professional secrets. 
In government, it is one thing to do a good job behind closed 


Publicity 





doors and to trust that the public, will eventually appreciate 


the good work. This trust is not always warranted. The pub- 
lic is apt to get wrong ideas. It is essential to show the public 
currently, all the time, the what’s, the why’s, and the how’s 
of government. 

Mr. Roosevelt himself has a good publicity sense. He knows 
how to “use” the press, the radio, the various disseminators 
of information. His press conferences are marvels of free 
and easy talk. 

The White House secretariat has jumped into the news 
and on the air, and has been guilty of cheap and shoddy 
publicity practices, and bad taste. This will hurt Mr. Roose- 
velt. 

Mr. Moley understands and appreciates the uses of pub- 
licity. His current series of published articles are dignified, 
in good taste, will not embarrass the Administration. 

The State Department, from Mr. Hull down, does more 
talking, more explanation, than under any preceding ad- 
ministration. The idea is that there is nothing so dreadfully 
mysterious about foreign relations and that the public ought 
to be taken in on them, even at the risk of occasional em- 
barrassments abroad. Advocates of the old secrecy policy 
consider the new State Department “loose tongued.”’ 

The Treasury’s public relations are and always have been 
weak. There’s something about the financial mind which 
dotes on secrecy. A result is that the public does not under- 
stand government finances. The Treasury has many trials 
and tribulations which could be solved by a policy of taking 
the public into its confidence, using the publicity mechanism 
for educational purposes. 
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NATION’S BUSINESS for July, 1933 


The Department of Commerce always has been well pub- 
licized—excessively so in the past. Mr. Roper’s attitude to- 
ward the press was parson-like in the beginning, but he is 
now learning. 

The Secretary of Labor, Miss Perkins, started by high- 
hatting the press, complaining about picayunish points, 
showing trivial irritations. As a consequence, you don’t read 
much about Miss Perkins in the news. When the press dis- 
covers a new Cabinet member in this frame of mind, the 
press backs off and lays off. 

Mr. Farley, who distributes patronage and who incidental- 
ly runs the Post Office Department, understands and uses 
publicity well. 

Mr. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, feels annoyance at 
the prying press. 

The R. F. C.’s policy is to pretend to give out news, but 
actually to give out nothing really illuminating. The press 
is too busy with other matters to dig into the R.F.C. A 
year or two hence, there will be an airing, and it will be 
none too pleasant. These things always happen. Officials 
never get away with secrecy very long. 

The Department of Agriculture has indifferent press rela- 
tions, but Mr. Wallace has publicity intelligence and doubt- 
less will remedy the situation. 

Mr. Morgenthau of Farm Credits likes and uses publicity. 

General Johnson knows how to use publicity to help him 
do his industry control job. 

Publicity from one branch of the Government often con- 
flicts with publicity from other branches. These conflicts re- 
act often on the Treasury’s problem of maintaining a mar- 
ket for government obligations. 

The record to date is fairly free of publicity favoritism. 
No writer or group of writers can be said to be unofficial 
“spokesmen.” This is a good point. 

Taking the Administration as a whole: The President 
himself has publicity sense, but the intelligence doesn’t per- 
meate the Government to any great extent. By this particular 
standard, the new Administration is not much of an im- 
provement over the Hoover Administration, whose great 
weakness lay in its public relations. 

The Washington press itself is fairly independent. Demo- 
cratic writers don’t toady. Republican writers have not been 
captiously critical. They have leaned over backward in an 
effort to keep straight. 

But the Administration’s relations with the public, through 
the press, will begin to assume new perplexities, now that 
the honeymoon is over, and now that the Executive branch 
is deciding policies dictatorially. 





HERE are bits of things which 
aren't news, but which reflect topics 
of current Washington. talk and 
thought: 

—Congressmen will soon be back 
home, listening to their constituents talk to them, feeling 
secretly very humble, very apologetic, very defensive, as 
members of Congress usually are, despite their bold ex- 
teriors. They will find, probably, that constituents are still 
for the spectacular Roosevelt. But, oh, the troubles Con- 
gressmen will have from the veterans! 

—Some of us get more money than we spend currently, 
and we are compelled to make what are called investments. 
In the past, we have relied upon salesmen for guidance. 
These salesmen misled us. Now we don’t trust them. Con- 
sequently, there are arising men and groups of men called 
“investment counsellors.”” They work only for investors, they 
draw income only from investors, they play only one end of 
the game. Their value depends on two things: Keenness of 
judgment and integrity. Some of them are good. But shysters 
are developing among them— individuals and organizations 
whose interest lies not with the buying investor, but with the 
selling promoter. Wolves grow the fleece of sheep. 

—Life insurance is an investment in averages of the fu- 
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ture. Most of us deal with insurance salesmen—men who 
plug for a single company. Now there are developing men 
who look to the interests of the investor, who are indepen- 
dent of any single life insurance company, who call them- 
selves “brokers.” Surely these men and this function will 
grow. 

—Life insurance is roughly comparable to banking as an 
important social function. Banking is definitely within the 
circle of federal regulation. Life insurance is on the fringe. 
Banking has had its debacle. Life insurance has reached that 
degree of bigness which is almost sure to result eventually in 
some form of government supervision. Life insurance presi- 
dents criticize any one who says this. But life insurance 
policyholders have a right to know it. 

—Mr. Woodin six months hence probably will be an ami- 
able foreign ambassador of the United States. In Germany, 
for example, he would glow. The man has great merits of 
personal amiability. As Cabinet Member, he is limited. 

—Young Mr. Lew Douglas is the logical next Secretary 
of the Treasury. Trouble is that his good budget trimming 
job makes him broadly unpopular, for economies always 
create ten enemies to one friend. 

—During the campaign last year, I wrote you suggesting 
that the new administration would steer toward drastic reor- 
ganization of government, then hesitate, then back up. This 
hesitation is now occurring. The friends of status quo always 
exceed the friends of government reform. 

—“Little brain trusts” are being developed by many 
monied Congressmen and Senators. Public men represent the 
lay influence, the broad political influence. If they can afford 
to hire technical brains, so much the better. Semi-seriously : 
It would be national economy for the Government to ap- 
propriate enough money to hire for every member of Con- 
gress a technically-trained assistant thinker. 

—The professors” are doing right well. In my office, I 
keep a card file of all important bills. Cards show the names 
of public sponsors of the bills, and also secret information 
concerning the identity of men who actually did the thinking 
and the drafting of the bills. Increasingly, the names of 
academic theorists appear on these records as the real au- 
thors of bills. 

Business men know isolated facts well. Theoretical men 
know these isolated facts poorly, but they know the relations 
between the facts. 

Some of the party patronage practices are raw. Fre- 
quently jobs are dispensed after full examination of how 
much the applicant or his sponsor contributed to the cam- 
paign fund. This is not essentially different from Republi- 
can practice, but it is on such a big scale. Party affiliations 
also play a part in government loans. This administration 
has greater opportunities for corruption than any adminis- 
tration since the war. It must watch its step. 

—Perhaps the emblem of this Administration at this time 
ought to be shirt sleeves, rolled up to the elbow. The 
economics are shirt sleeve economics. The experiments are 
shirt sleeve experiments. The object is to get things done. 
Right or wrong, get ‘em done. This is a trait peculiarly 
American. 

-In another sense, the white shirt sleeve is important 
during the next couple of years. The white shirt, white collar 
class can pull us out of this depression, if it wishes, if it will 
roll up its sleeves. If it doesn’t, then we shall have black shirts 
or brown shirts. 

Yours very truly, 


June 10, 1933. 











Letting Modernization Sell 





COOPERATING with sup- 











pliers and the building trades, 
the association of commerce of 
Elmira, N. Y. has provided a 
community object lesson on the 
value of bringing poorly con- 


ditioned property up to date 










The kitchen of Elmira’s model house (before and after 
remodeling) shows what can be done with small ex- 


T. LOOMIS 


penditure 


The way the builders found 
the cellar of the house, and 
the way they “renovized” it 
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This startling transformation is a constant reminder 
to Elmira citizens that a house need not be out of 
date just because it happens to be old 














WHAT modernization means on paper and what it 

means in the substance of property improvement has 
been eloquently translated through the renovizing of a house 
in Elmira, N. Y. This community object lesson in recondi- 
tioning is provided as a promotional activity of the Building 
and Real Estate Division of the Association of Commerce. 
It is based on a careful survey of housing which revealed 
many poorly conditioned dwellings and a lively potential 
demand for modern structures. 

How to overcome the depreciation and obsolescence of a 
representative house was the problem to which Elmira sup- 
pliers and building trades addressed their resources. To show 
the nature of the new work some of the rooms were left un- 
touched. Low prices for materials and labor were emphasized 
in pointing out the desirability of immediate authorization 
of improvements on other properties. 

A check list. of repairs was made available to property 
owners. The Division also offered a free advisory service, 
which included plans and estimates, and the selection of 
proper materials and dependable workmen. 

“What about the appearance of your home?” was made 
a leading question of immediate personal significance. An- 
swers in the direction of modernization were stimulated with 
Suggestive considerations of “‘looks’’ with regard to external 
lines, sidewalls, paint, room layout, floors, decoration, bath- 
foom and kitchen, windows, doors, and entrance. Landscap- 
ing also had its proportionate accent. 

“What about depreciation?” opened the way to discus- 
sions of general conditions— the serviceability of founda- 


tions, gutters, downspouts, basements, heating and ventila- 
tion, and plumbing. 

As the Elmira Association of Commerce views the situa- 
tion, whether the owner of a house lives in it himself or rents 
it to someone else, he receives a definite return from his in- 
vestment. The principles involved in caring for that invest- 
ment are the same in either case. Two kinds of depreciation 
inevitably take place to reduce the value of any fixed utility 
such as a house. One is physical depreciation which pro- 
ceeds from the wearing out of the building from use and 
from age; the other is obsolescence which signifies a back- 
wardness in design and equipment. As up-to-date property 
enters the field, the market value of old property declines 
and, though its value in use may remain the same, its value 
as an investment shrinks. Its owner, even though he uses 
it as a home for himself, also suffers from its obsolescence. 


Keeping the value up 


BOTH kinds of depreciation must be cared for in some 
manner. The owner can allow his present investment to dis- 
appear, and thus “use up” what he has placed in the prop- 
erty. He can set aside a part of his income from the prop- 
erty, or from his use of it as a home, thus creating a reserve 
or sinking fund which, over a period of years, will replace 
the worn-out building. The replacement of loss due to 
physical depreciation will usually be made by repairs, paint- 
ing, and the like, while that owing to obsolescence will be met 
by “modernization.” The style, design, utilities and equip- 
ment of the house are brought up to date, so that it con- 
tinues to keep its place among the desirable buildings in the 
community. In this way the investment is safeguarded and 
the desirability of property does not lapse. 

It is the purpose of the renovizing campaign in Elmira to 
urge the hundreds of owners of poorly conditioned property 
to use the present price, opportunity making indicated im- 
provements in their own interest.—R. C. W. 
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No Business Can Escape Change 


Wy With a new radio gadget your garage door is opened 
simply by pulling a knob on the instrument board of your 
car as you drive up. A small automatic transmitter in the 
car, which broadcasts a code signal to an automatic analyz- 

ing receiver in the garage, turns the trick. 


A new attachment for standard pneumatic-tired wheels permits 
buses to run on either rails or highways. Transfers from rail 
to road and vice versa are said to be made easily, quickly. .. . 


Attached to the front of a popular car, a new power take-off de- 
velops 20 h.p. belt power, is said to allow usual use of the car, 
to be easily installed, quickly attached or detached thereafter. . . . 


The new electro-deposited copper is now available in roll-roofing 
form. The copper sheeting (three ounces to the square foot) is 
backed by an asphalt-saturated fabric... . 


Asbestos-cement siding is now being textured to resemble rough 
natural brick laid in mortar. Brick faces are slightly elevated, so 
that the finished job’s said to look like real brick. .. . 


A new transparent exterior waterproofing for brick, stone or 
concrete walls (above grade) can be applied 
to wet or dry surfaces, it’s said, in almost 
any weather and at any temperature down 
to 32 degrees. .. - 


Window screening made of a new metal 
alloy is now available. Silvery white, it’s 
said to be highly resistant to corrosion and 
staining, to last as long as the frame... . 


A lightning arrester is combined with 
an entrance fitting for radio aerial and 
ground wires in a device which can be in- 
stalled through a single small round open- 
ing in the wall... . 


Made in tablet form, a new weed ex- 
terminator is simply pushed into the crown 
of dandelions or other lawn weeds. It is said 
to be non-poisonous to animals, to leave no 
scars in the lawn... . 


A permanent, all-metal awning for store 
fronts has been devised which allows un- 
hampered air movement and passage of re- 
fracted light, yet keeps the sidewalk dry 
beneath. .. . 


A new cement-lined, corrosion- and 
tuberculation-resistant steel pipe is avail- 
able for carrying hot or cold water, saline 
or acidic industrial wastes. The lining has 
a low-lime, high silica content, and less 
than one-third the solubility of ordinary 
cement... . 





Used and surplus oil is drawn off eleva- 
tor guide rails and filtered into a can by a 
new device which is attached to the rail 
near its base... . 


Individuality is lent milk bottles by a new process through 
which colored-enamel designs and letterings can be fused directly 
into the glass. A similar process is being used in making drug- 
gists’ prescription bottles. .. . 
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MARKETS as well as money have been lost 
by many businesses during the past few years, 
New products or processes are in many Cases 


proving effective means of recovering both 





Paint mixing is expedited by a new device, made to clamp on 
any 3.5 to five-gallon pail, which permits a mixing paddle to be 
turned by a hand crank. . 


Paper excelsior is sealed inside a paper container to make a 
new all-paper packing pad, said to be soft, flexible, resilient. . . , 


Burlap bags with separate parchment liners have long been 
used to ship various commodities. Now they're being improved 
by having the liner cemented solidly to the burlap... . 


No corrugated board stiffeners are needed in a new mailing 
envelope for photos, etc. Made of kraft lined board, it is folded 
to give three thicknesses at corners, locks without sealing. ... 


Parcel-post weighing is speeded by a new 
automatic computing scale. The parcel is 
placed on the scale, the proper zone key 
is pressed, a shutter exposes the postage. ... 


“Blind spots” are eliminated in a new 
goggle having cups made of transparent, 
spark-proof material. It can be worn over 
spectacles. ... 


A new fully automatic anthracite furnace 
produces steam which operates a complete 
year-round air-conditioning unit, laundry 
clothes drier, refrigerator, and also provides 
hot water and ice water... 


A new textile yarn, made from a purified 
cellulose base, is offered for use in rugs, 
draperies, beach costumes, etc. It’s said to 
be strong, heat resisting, absorbent, to take 
brilliant colors and waterproofing. . 


A 72-inch roll of note paper an inch and 
a half wide, as well as eraser and leads, is 
carried in a new automatic pencil. ... 


Characters engraved in templates guide 
special pens in a new draftsmen’s lettering 
outfit, the same characters serving to form 
either straight or slanting letters... . 


Rapid removal of skin and scales from 
salmon is effected by a new machine. It’s 
said to work only on fresh, firm fish, and 
to leave the meat undamaged... . 


Carpenters are offered a new 
folding scaffold bracket which 
is quickly anchored in place 


The poor fish are being offered a new 
cheese bait. Prepared for hook or net, it’s 
made of cheese trimmings, pasteurized. . . . 
—PavuL H. HAYWARD 
Epitor’s NotE—Material for this page is gathered from the many 
sources to which NATION’S BUSINESS has access and from the flow 
of business information into our offices in Washington. Further 
information on any of these items can be had by writing us 
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Why We Needa Minimum Wage Law 


By FRANCES PERKINS Secretary of Labor 





IF THE ten per cent of busi- 
ness men who are willing to 
exploit labor can be control- 
led, says Miss Perkins, I feel 
that the others can be depend- 
ed upon to fix fair standards of 


hours and wages 


A MAIN STREET merchant 

strolls through the empty aisles 

of his store to stand for a mo- 
ment in the front door and look across 
the street where a constant stream of 
customers pouring in and out reveals 
that his competitor is finding business 
brisk even in these hard times. A sign 
on his competitor's store reads: 





DRESSES 
Special $4.95 





Some of the dresses are on display in 
the show window. Our merchant friend 
inspected them this morning. The ma- 
terials are good. The style is good. The 
colors are the newest. Similar stock in 
his own store carries much higher price 
tags. 

Our merchant is no fool. He knows 
pretty closely his competitor’s rent and 
overhead. He knows the cost of ma- 
terials. He knows that his competitor 
may be able to sell dresses of this qual- 
ity at this price occasionally because of 
a “fortunate buy.” But he knows, too, 
that, if his competitor can do this con- 
sistently, it means only one thing: 

Those dresses are made by sweated 
labor in one of the fly-by-night shops 
that have sprung up in a dozen states 
as a result of this depression. 

If our merchant is like 90 per cent of 
American business men, he doesn't like 
sweatshops. He understands that secur- 
ity for himself and for the country de- 
pends on building the purchasing power 
of the wage-earners. 

He knows that women and girls 
and frequently men—who toil ten hours 
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WOMEN'S BUREAU, U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Shops like this where wages are frequently as low as 95 
cents a week are a threat against our economic health 


a day for pay checks ranging as low as 
95 cents a week are a threat against 
our economic as well as our social 
health. 

But our merchant has overhead and 
taxes to pay. He must buy merchandise 
and meet pay rolls. To do these things 
he must have customers and customers 
are buying on price. 


The future looks brighter 


IN the past, the merchant has 
only three courses of action. He, too, 
could patronize the sweatshops. He 
could bully his regular suppliers into 
meeting the sweatshop prices, which 
would mean that they would have to 


had 


cut wages to sweatshop levels, or he 
could go out of business. 

Today his prospect is_ brighter. 
Through the “National Industrial Re- 
covery Act,” the Government is coming 
to his assistance. This bill has passed 
through many changes. It may pass 
through more before it is finally adopted. 
But, whatever its final form, its pur- 
pose will be to protect the reputable 
business man against sweatshops and 
other forms of vicious competition 
which force down wage scales and buy- 
ing power. 

Figures recently compiled show how 
badly this protection was needed. A 
survey of 39 individual clothing manu- 
facturing plants in Pennsylvania last 
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fall showed that half of the 4,000 wom- 
en employed earned less than $7 a week 
when working full time. The lowest 
median was in a shirt factory in 
Northumberland County where half the 
women earned less than $3.00. 

In the total of 113 clothing factories 
studied in October, 1932, half of the 
10,000 women employed earned less 
than $7.45 a week. Half the 607 chil- 
dren under 16 earned less than $3.31 a 
week. For the 1,300 men employed, the 
median wages were only $10.31. 

These earnings include a small pro- 
portion of part-time workers but the 
large majority of the firms reported 
they had operated a full schedule of 
hours during the pay period. Two- 
thirds of the women were employed by 
firms reporting scheduled hours of 50 
or more a week. 

In the textile industry, wages were 
somewhat higher, but one-fourth of the 
workers were earning less than $10 a 
week and half were earning less than 
$12.25 a week. 

These figures were taken only where 
the workers showed more than 48 hours 
a week. 

Shocking as these figures are, they do 
not give the current picture. In a recent 
letter, the Deputy Secretary of the De- 
partment of Labor and Industry says: 

“As bad as the earnings were at the 
time of the study made by the Depart- 
ment in the fall of 1932, they are much 
less now, as indicated by the incomplete 
returns from a study now being made.” 


Pressure on all wages 


AS WAGES in these shops fall, it means 
an increased pressure for lower. wages 
throughout the industry. But it means 
more than that. It means, in fact, lower 
wages in every other industry. Certainly 
people working for ten dollars a week 
are not a market for automobiles, or 
gasoline, or radios, or motion picture 
tickets; for any commodity, in fact, ex 
cept the barest necessities of life—and 
frequently not even for those. One work- 
er writes me: 

“It is enough to drive girls insane. 
Cannot get the necessities of life when 
board is taken out.” 

Another says: 

ye . if you only add up what I 
and many others do live on, not even 
the price of shoes, you may think it is 
exaggerated. .. .” 

This effect on other industries is 
stressed by the Massachusetts Mini- 
mum Wage Commission which points 
out that every council of prudence and 
regard for the industrial future of a 
city should prompt chambers of com- 
merce and banks to discourage the 
establishment of such enterprises. 

“Continuation of poverty wages,” the 
statement points out, “means degrada- 
tion of living standards, degradation of 
the worker, and unsound competition 
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to established concerns who are still try- 
ing to pay a living wage.” 

Sweatshops are comparatively new in 
Massachusetts, but an investigation by 
the Commission in February and 
March a year ago showed rates as low 
as ten cents—in one case five cents—an 
hour paid to girl workers in Fall River. 
Of 1,616 employees in 13 plants manu- 
facturing women’s underwear and 
women’s and children’s dresses, half 
earned less than $8.13 a week; 71 per 
cent earned less than $10. Only three per 
cent earned $15 or more. 

In one women’s apparel shop the 24 
time workers for a full time week could 
earn only from $4.80 to $7.68. In an- 
other, more than 50 per cent of the 
women’s and girls’ earnings varied from 
five to 15 cents an hour—from $2.40 to 
$7.20 a week. In five men’s furnishing 
shops more than half the employees 
earned less than $7.46 a week. Of 476 
employees, only 42 earned $12 or more 
and only five as much as $15. 

In New Bedford, in five muslin un- 
derwear shops, two-thirds of the girls 
and women earned less than $8 a week. 
Two of the same shops, two months 
later, showed the course of wages still 
further downward—nearly three-fourths 
earning less than $8 a week. Seventy- 
nine per cent of the piece workers in 
men’s furnishing shops were earning 
less than $9 a week. In one such shop, 
of 218 workers, only 30 earned as much 
as 25 cents an hour; 26 earned ten cents 
an hour or less. 4 

In clothing shops in Lawrence, the 
same low wages are found. Of 202 
women employed in three shops, 15 per 
cent earned less than $6, and half less 
than $10 a week. 

In some cases these wages may not 
be for a full week’s work but, the Com- 
mission explains, if the piece worker 
stays full time in the place of employ- 
ment waiting for work, this represents 
all she can hope to get per week from 
that job. Where piece rates could be as- 
certained, the total that could be earned 
for a week’s work of 48 hours presents 
the same low wage picture. For in- 
stance, in five New Bedford women’s 
apparel shops, out of 101 women, 90 
per cent would be unable to earn as 
much as $9 for a week of 48 hours. 

These figures are for a year ago and 
the trend since then has been constant- 
ly downward. Sometimes hours have 
been lengthened while pay remains the 
same. More often longer hours have 
been accompanied by reduced rates. 
Legal standards established years ago 
for the protection of women and chil- 
dren workers have been ignored as the 
Connecticut Commissioner of Labor 
notes in reporting an influx of needle 
trade sweatshops. These shops leave 
New York to escape the 48 hour week 
and other more stringent factory regu- 
lations. Connecticut permits a 55 hour 
week, but the Commission reports cases 


of children working 80 hours or more a 
week; that hours are often 60 or 80 a 
week, including Sunday. He reports that 
employers punch time cards for the 
legal number of hours and then require 
overtime; that some employers, under 
pretense of hiring learners, get girls for 
two or three weeks for nothing until 
they learn the business, then discharge 
them and replace them. Some pay as 
little as $3 a week. Six dollars a week 
is a high wage. One dress shop paid 
$1.80 for 80 hours work, 65 cents for 58 
hours work and $3 for a week's work. 

The industrial investigator for the de- 
partment reported many cases of with- 
holding wages from employees and 
points out that the “runaway” sweat- 
shops can move so easily that they can 
and do leave town with wages still 
owing to employees. 


Licensing will stop “runaways” 


THIS ability to move to places where 
inspectors are not on the lookout for 
him and to leave quickly when discov- 
ered is of vital importance to the sweat- 
shop operator. It is an ability which the 
licensing provisions of the proposed 
National Industrial Recovery Act—if 
carefully enforced—will do much to re- 
move, but, while he has it, he is able, 
not only to escape detection but to lo- 
cate his plant in almost any vacant 
building in a community where local 
wage-earners have long been out of 
work. From the wives and daughters of 
these unemployed he recruits his labor. 
He sets the rates, figures the pay slips, 
determines hours of work. 

“Quit, if you don’t like it,” 
reply to any complaint. 

Strange as .it may seem, this invita- 
tion is seldom accepted. The desperation 
with which these people cling to their 
pitiful jobs was shown at a_ hearing 
conducted by Dr. Jacob Hollander, poli- 
tical economist of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, after a clothing workers’ strike 
last fall in Baltimore. One of the work- 
ers testified : 

“They called my girl friend and me 
to the side and said they would have to 
lay us off for a couple of weeks. I asked 
him not to, not for my sake, but for my 
children’s sake and he said there were 
girls there who had to look after their 
husbands. He said, “You are only mak- 
ing a couple of dollars a week. It is best 
to go somewhere else.’ I told him that 
couple of dollars was keeping a roof 
over our heads. If he laid me off we 
would be put in the street.” 

New York has also seen an increase 
in sweatshop conditions. For example, 
in men’s clothing shops, employers 
offered a wage of $7 a week for cleaning 
men’s pants. After the first few weeks, 
however, payment was made by the 
piece at a rate of one-half cent for each 
pair cleaned. Cleaning included cutting 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Charting the Course of Business... 


Business accepts partnership “et P 


* AMERICAN industry was quick to accept the proffered 
partnership with Government. However, press reports in 
early June which said that more than 130 trade associations 
had taken tentative steps toward reaching trade agreements 
should not be taken too literally. No doubt that number, 
perhaps more, have held preliminary meetings, have gotten 
in touch with some government agency or the United States 
Chamber asking counsel. 

But as yet few organizations are prepared to submit a 
complete program to the new administrator. There are too 
many things to be ironed out, too many industries which 
hesitate about agreeing to pay higher wages until they can 
figure where the money for wages is coming from. 

Problems of foreign competition, of differing production 
costs within the industry, of existing contracts based on low- 
er wage schedules, are still to be met. 

But the important fact is that, as a whole, business is 
ready to enter the new partnership, to do its best to make 
the new idea work. 


Business is not yet well... 


* BUSINESS faced the summer with more hope and more 
courage than it has felt in three years. 

Practically every major index of business moved up in 
the spring months. Automobile sales were gratifying; con- 
sumption of electric light and power increased; car loadings 
were a little better. 

Talk with business men, however, and you find them still 
reluctant to declare that business is really going to get better 
and stay better. 

They recall similar periods of “pick-up” and are cautious. 
The wounds of four years are not yet healed. 


What's real recovery? ... 


* A SOBER-SIDED correspondent of the New York Times 
wirelessed this from London the other day: 


It is feared here that speculation is very largely responsible for 
the improvement in business and that commodities are not going 
into consumption at anything like a corresponding rate. The im- 
Pression has been formed that the rise in American prices is of 
similar character; and it is believed speculation will be responsible 
for a considerable reaction, unless there is an unexpected and 
sharp forward movement in international trade. 

A more flippant visitor to the office read the extract and 
said: 


“When you tell me that you've bought a new suit of clothes 
and that your wife has bought some dining room furniture, 


I'll believe that recovery is on its way. And I want that suit 
of clothes and that dining room furniture earned by selling 
more of your goods. That's recovery, not a rise in commodi- 
ties or stock prices.” 


Congress dislikes high salaries ... 


%* CONGRESS and the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion seem determined that corporations borrowing from gov- 
ernment funds should qualify by reducing salaries of their 
executives. Congress enacted laws that in some cases limited 
corporate salaries to $17,500. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation, without wait- 
ing for Congress, ordered the Southern Pacific to reduce 
salaries by 10 to 60 per cent and through Chairman Jesse 
H. Jones made it a further condition, “that, in the event 
such a law is passed by Congress, the officers of the Southern 
Pacific will put whatever limitation Congress imposes into 
effect from June 1, 1933.” 

Congress itself is not entirely consistent in the way of 
salary fixing. The new board of directors of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority get $10,000 apiece and the use of a govern- 
ment house and none of their employees may get any more. 
The Railroad coordinator salary is to be fixed by the Presi- 
dent, unless he is a member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in which case he draws only such pay as he 
may get from that job; under the National Recovery Act, the 
President may appoint officers and employees and fix their 
salaries; the Securities Act is to be administered by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, presumably at their present salaries. 

Salaries beyond $10,000, no matter how many times over 
they may be earned, seem to arouse Congressional animosity. 


Better brains for government oe 


* IN the June issue we quoted from Professor Philip 
Cabot’s article in the May Atlantic in which he said: 

We seem to have forgotten what our fathers knew, that democ- 
racy can never be an efficient form of government. Efficiency was 
not its purpose. By deliberately making it inefficient, its founders 
aimed to promote self-confidence and efficiency in the citizen, so 
that he could and would do things for himself. Their objective 
was a weak government and strong individuals. 

Professor Cabot went on to elaborate an idea in the minds 
of many of us that one of the great problems of this expan- 
sion of government authority will be that of getting men to 
govern. 

Of late years business has had the strongest call for young 
men of education and ability. The money reward was there, 
the distinction was there. In the minds of many it was as 
fine a thing to be head of a great bank as to be head of a 
great college. It is not impossible that in the future Govern- 
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ment will make a stronger call. Certainly our colleges will 
need to give thought to the training of men for the adminis- 
tration of government departments. 


Supermarkets decline ... 


* “SUPERMARKETS,” which a few short months ago 
threatened to become the new bogeymen of the grocery re- 
tailing field, are now reported to be steadily losing their sales 
volume and concurrently a good deal of their frightfulness 
to chains and independents alike. 

There are those who now proclaim that conversion of 
huge warehouses and vacant factory buildings into vast em 
poriums advertising all manner of foods at radically low 
prices is largely a manifestation of the times, that the initial 
success of these supermarkets was due to the fact that the 
price basis on which they offered goods was accurately at- 
tuned to what the public, at the moment, wanted. 

Improving business strikes a double blow at such enter- 
prises, it is pointed out—fewer manufacturers and jobbers 
are now being forced to sell stocks to the “supers” at sacrifice 
prices to raise ready cash, and the buying public, its con- 
fidence reviving, is less inclined toward penny-pinching and 
bargain-hunting. 

That the “supers’ ” threat is lessening seems best evidenced 
by the fact that the principal counterthreat against them 
agitation for restrictive legislation—is also on the wane. De- 
mands for special state laws to curb the supermarkets’ ac- 
tivities, urged for a time by manufacturers desirous of pro 
tecting their established outlets, are reported diminishing if 
not already vanished. 

Holding no brief either for or against the supermarkets, 
it seems proper to point out here, as we often have in the 
past, that time is both a surer and quicker corrective of un 
sound merchandising than legislation. 


The Morgan inquiry I... 


* THREE points stand out so far as a result of the Morgan 
inquiry. It develops that there has been nothing illegal as to 
tax returns. Both letter and spirit of the law were adhered 
to. In fact, any other course would have been unlawful. 

In this connection, it should be noted that for seven or 
eight years business men have warned Congress of the dan- 
gers of the capital gains and losses provisions because they 
injected an artificial factor into the buying and selling of 
securities. They dammed up sales in good times and loosed 
a torrent of liquidation in bad times. 

Further, they demoralized government financing, bringing 
unduly large revenues—and extravagance—-in the fat years, 
and unduly shrunken revenues—and unbalanced budgets 
in the lean ones. 

The hue and cry raised by the penny dreadfuls of “Mor- 
gan Paid No Taxes!’ brings to mind an article in this maga- 
zine a few years ago, in which a high tax official counseled 
just what the Morgan partners did. “The taxpayer should 
lawfully avoid paying every nickel,” he said in effect. “He 
should take advantage of every loop-hole, so that Congress 
can identify and plug the leaks. He may be certain that the 
Government will use every technicality against him. He 
should avoid, but not evade.” 

The trouble lies in the public's attitude toward size. If 
the practice had involved ten dollars instead of a million, 
the public would see nothing sinister in it. But, in each case, 
the principle remains the same. 


The Morgan inquiry II... 


* DISTRIBUTION of securities at cost to men of promi- 
nence is a custom and tradition of the centuries. It is done 
simply to spread the risk and to insure that an issue will be 
held by men of substance. At the same time, it creates good 
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will. Repeated efforts were made at the Morgan hearing— 
sometimes by direct question, sometimes by innuendo—to 
make it appear as if there were some hidden motive in addi- 
tion to these obvious motives. 

Such efforts failed. For example, no one had thought that 
Mr. Woodin would be Secretary of the Treasury; close 
friends of Mr. Coolidge, of whom Mr. Morrow was one, 
knew of the former President’s resolution never to enter 
public life again. 


The Morgan inquiry III... 


*% A THIRD point is probably of greatest significance. It is 
the picture of bigness and power of a single group. Such 
power, beneficently used, as has been the case with Morgan 
and Company, helps and does not hurt the public welfare. 
But the bigness in amounts involved, in names concerned, 
in number of stockholders for whom dividends were earned, 
in millions of men for whom jobs and salaries and wages 
were at stake, naturally causes great concern lest such power, 
unregulated, might come into the hands of an Insull or a 
Kreuger. 

There will doubtless be measures suggested to regulate 
power of such far-reaching proportions, or measures to limit 
its $1ze. 


Prices subject to change Se 


* A PHILADELPHIA manufacturer with an eye on pres- 
ent and future legislation puts this on his letterhead: 

Prices quoted are subject to any increase in cost due to any 
Federal or State legislation reducing working hours or increasing 
the minimum wage scale. 

The price stated herein is based upon seller’s cost under exist- 
ing laws. If such cost is increased by a Federal or State tax upon 
sales or manufactured products or raw materials the amount of 
such increased cost shall be added to the price stated. 


A good indication of how legislation may affect business. 


Still lower prices? .. . 


* THE utilities are facing a new theory of rate making 
which might be called the depression theory. 

In brief the argument is this: other prices are down, so 
the cost of gas and electric light and telephone communica- 
tion must come down. 

Wisconsin started with a cut in telephone rates based on 
the idea that the utilities must be “content with a more mod- 
erate return than is their due in times of normal or nearly 
normal business conditions.” 

Chairman Maltbie of the New York State Public Service 
Commission used these words: 

“We shall consider to what extent utilities may fairly be 
required, through reduced rates, to assist in escaping from 
the present depression.” 

California’s Senate calls on the State Railroad Commis- 
sion to reduce public utility rates to a level comparable with 
other commodities. The answer of such utilities as the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph is along these lines: 


If we had been allowed to make great profits in good times per- 
haps we could get along with nothing now. But to be regulated 
to a small return on the actual money invested in the business in 
good times and to have to meet the vicissitudes of bad times on 
the same rates is bad enough. 

If, on top of that, we are asked to cut rates now, there will be 
no margin in the business at all and, as there will be no chance 
under regulation to recoup these losses any other time, the results 
will be to put the telephone business where it cannot continue to 
serve the nation properly. 


There is another way of looking at this depression theory 
of rates. The world has suffered from falling prices, for 
falling prices have meant falling wages and falling profits. 
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Sweatshop prices cause sweatshop wages. To offset that the 
United States Government is building up a tremendous ma- 
chine to permit the increase of wages, the shortening of hours, 
and if need be the raising of prices. Why now set up a de- 
pression theory of utility rates with the possible result of 
lowered wages, and lowered profits? 

We have had all sorts of theories of rate making, “just and 
reasonable,” “fair return on fair value,” “reproduction cost,” 
“original investment.” 

Now we are faced with a new theory that rates in times 
of depression must be forced on the swiftly descending 
toboggan of other prices. 


” 66 


Building magazine advertising pacants 


* CYRUS H. K. CURTIS made the Ladies Home Journal 
out of nothing; he built the Saturday Evening Post on the 
foundation of an historic name and $1,000; he acquired The 
Country Gentleman and raised it to new heights of circula- 
tion and impressiveness; as he grew older he bought news- 
papers, but he never reached the greatness in that field that 
was the reward of Adolph S. Ochs, who moved from the 
Chattanooga Times to the New York Times. Nor did Ochs 
with his ventures into magazine publication ever touch the 
success that was Cyrus Curtis’. But whoever writes the rec- 
ord of Mr. Curtis might record this: 

“He did more to make advertising what it is than any 
other man of his time.” 

He planned periodicals whose appeal was to the great 
mass of humanity, he told them stories of life as they knew it 
and explained to them the ways of living as they must live 
it. He captured his readers by the million because he gave 
them a product out of all proportion to its price. 

He turned to the manufacturer and the merchant and said: 

“You shall share my cost of production because I am giv- 
ing to you the greatest market place the world has ever seen. 
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Where once a thousand people gathered to see your wares, 
I'll bring to you two million—three million, people.” 

That was what Cyrus Curtis did for advertising. He made 
the Saturday Evening Post, and the Ladies Home Journal, 
the great market places where people gathered by the million 
once a week or once a month to inspect goods that were 
offered for sale. And, withal, he made his papers entertain- 
ing, intelligent, helpful. A thousand intellectuals turned up 
their noses at the Curtis papers, a million worth-while citi- 
zens read them and enjoyed them. 


How shall we spend it? ... 


* THE difficulties in cutting down federal expenditures, 
and the ease in starting extravagant expenditures, are sug- 
gested by public reaction to proposals for expenditures in the 
states. Title II of the National Industrial Recovery bill en- 
courages this editorial in the High Point, N. C., Enterprise: 

North Carolina, second largest federal taxpayer, may not main- 
tain that relative place in the list of contributors to the proposed 
$3,300,000,000 public works appropriation, but the state will be 
drawn upon for a considerable share. It has a legitimate interest, 
therefore, in the question of how it can participate in the dis- 
tribution of the money. Senator Bailey estimates the state has an 
expectancy as great as eighty millions from the public works 
budget. 

Assuming the Government could be induced to spend eighty 
millions of the $3,300,000,000 in North Carolina, upon what 
should the money be spent? .. . 

The field of speculation is open. The question before the state is 
what to do with eighty millions. ... 

When we as individuals spend money, the questions are: 
Do we need it? and How much would we have to pay for it? 
and Can we afford it? 

But when we collectively, as the Federal Government, pro- 
pose to spend money through the states, the questions are: 
How much can we get? What can we spend it for? 
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© NEW YORK HERALDO-TRIBUNE 
We felt that the cartoon on the left which appeared in the New York Herald-Tribune was a misin- 
terpretation of the Chamber’s attitude toward bills designed to promote industrial recovery. We asked 
our own artist to make us a cartoon more in line with the facts. His work appears on the right 











Muscle Shoals Opens a New Path 


By WARREN BISHOP 





ky THE MUSCLE SHOALS bill 
has finally become law; the 
Tennessee Valley Authority has 
been incorporated; the chairman of the 
board has been named in the person of 
Arthur E. Morgan, a college president 
with an experimental mind and an en- 
gineering background. Senator Norris 
has given the enterprise his blessing by 
saying: 

“It is a monument to the victorious 
ending of a 12-years’ struggle on behalf 
of the common people against the com- 
bined forces of monopoly and human 
greed.” 

Still quoting the Senator, “it estab- 
lishes a new governmental policy.” 

Rightly to understand that policy it 
is necessary to read President Roose- 
velt’s own theory of power control and 
it is best for that purpose to use his own 
words. In his book, “Looking For- 
ward,” which is a revision of his cam- 
paign proposals, the President has this 
to say of Muscle Shoals and the com- 


parable power projects, building or 
planned to be built under federal 
auspices : 


We have undertaken the development of 
the Boulder Dam on the Colorado River. 
The power will be sold by the United 
States Government at a cost that will re- 
turn the government investmerit with four 
per cent interest in 50 years. States and 
municipalities were given a prior right to 
contract the power so generated. Long be- 
fore that we undertook the development at 
Muscle Shoals. We spent millions on this 
project. There are two other great de- 
velopments to be undertaken by the Fed- 
eral Government. One is the Columbia 
River in the Northwest. This vast water 
power can be of incalculabie value to this 
whole section of the country. One is the St. 
Lawrence River in the Northeast. To- 
gether with Muscle Shoals in the South- 
east and Boulder Dam in the Southwest, 
we shall forever have a national yardstick 
to prevent extortion against the public and 
to encourage the wider use of that servant 
of the people—electricity. 

As an important part of this policy, the 
natural hydroelectric power resources be- 
longing to the people should remain for- 
ever in their possession. This policy is as 
radical as American liberty, as radical as 
the Constitution of the United States. 
Never shall the Federal Government part 
with its sovereignty and control over its 
power resources while I am President of the 
United States. 

Conceive then the United States as a 
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HAILED as “the victorious ending of twelve 


years’ struggle against monopoly and greed,” 


asa yardstick andas a birch-rod for industry, 


the Muscle Shoals bill has become a law. 


The policies it sets up, many of them unique, 


may well affect business in every section 


quadrilateral. In the upper right hand 
the northeast—corner is the St. 
Lawrence project in the treaty and blue- 
print stage. In the northwest corner is 
the Columbia Basin—the greatest of all 
in the amount of power that might be 
produced—but not yet beyond the sur- 
vey stage. In the lower left hand corner 
of the quadrangle is Boulder Dam, now 
under construction; and in the south- 
“ast corner is the Tennessee Valley. 
Power is the common unit in all four. 
In the northeast, power is linked with 
navigation; in the northwest, power 
would be linked with reclamation; in 
the southwest, power is tied in with 
water supply. In the Tennessee Valley, 
power and fertilizer are put together. 


Operating nitrate plants 


THESE power developments must in- 
evitably affect the economic life of the 
United States and the private lives of 
millions of its citizens. 

In the Tennessee Valley is the group 
of nitrate factories and power plants 
known collectively as Muscle Shoals 
which the new corporation is to main- 
tain and operate “in the interest of na- 
tional defense and for agricultural and 
industrial development and to improve 
navigation in the Tennessee River and 
to control destructive flood waters in 
the Tennessee River and Mississippi 
River Basins.” 

How does the Act propose to accom- 
plish these purposes? First, by setting 
up a corporation, “The Tennessee Valley 
Authority,” with a board of three di- 
rectors to be named by the President 
and confirmed by the Senate. The full 


term is nine years and the pay is to be 
$10,000 a year each, plus the use of one 
of the houses owned by the Government 
at Muscle Shoals. The Board appoints 
all other employees “without regard to 
the Civil Service laws,” but no regular 
employee can receive more than a mem- 
ber of the board. 

No director can have any financial 
interest in a public utility corporation, 
nor in a corporation making fertilizer. 
“Nor shall any member have any in- 
terest in any: business that may be ad- 
versely affected by the success of the 
corporation.” 

There is another unusual qualifica- 
tion for directors. Says the Act: 

‘All the members of the Board shall 
be persons who profess a belief in the 
feasibility and wisdom of this Act.” 

That, so far as I know, is a unique 
condition for appointments. If it were 
carried into other branches of the Gov- 
ernment, Thomas Woodlock, once an 
Interstate Commerce Commissioner, 
suggests, it might prevent the appoint- 
ment of a member of that body unless 
he “professed a belief in the feasibility 
and wisdom” of the Transportation 
Act of 1920 which was designed to end 
government control of the railroads. 

Having declared their faith and di- 
vested themselves of any questionable 
stock holdings and taken possession of 
the vast properties in and about Myiscle 
Shoals upon which the Government has 
already spent $130,000,000, what are 
the directors of the Corporation to do? 
What are its powers? 

The Corporation’s powers go far be- 
yond those things that it is definitely 
directed to do. The Corporation may do 
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Illustrated above is the Chevrolet Sedan Delivery, $545. 
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Chevrolet trucks are priced as low as $440. 
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Chevrolet passenger cars are 


priced as low as $445, All prices f. 0. b, Flint, Michigan. Special equipment extra. Low delivered prices and easy G.M.A.C, terms. 


Sir Walter Raleigh rides in style in 


CHEVROLET SIX-CYLINDER TRUCKS 


Take out a Raleigh cigarette, or cram your favorite 
pipe with fragrant Sir Walter Raleigh tobacco. Light 
up, sit back, and absorb this valuable piece of infor- 
mation: Brown & Williamson, the company that 
created those two popular favorites, finds Chevrolet 


trucks the most economical in the 







entire field. Economical from the 
Most 


economical in the matter of up- 


standpoint of first-cost. 


keep. And far, far easier on gas 
and oil than any other truck on the 


LEADING CHOICE 
of Le ading jirms jor 
LOWEST TRANSPORTATION 


rience checks exactly with that of hundreds more 
of America’s biggest fleet owners! All agree— it’s 
Chevrolet for lowest cost. You can’t ignore the 
straightforward, unbiased cost reports kept by these 
leading companies. You don’t want to ignore them 


when they point the way to 






savings. And that’s exactly what 
these records do— they prove 
beyond a doubt that any com- 
modity you can name travels 


cheaper in Chevrolet trucks. 


~ J “_ 
. — 
market. What’s more, their expe- Wig P ais ZA CHEVROLET MOTOR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


CHEVROLET PASSENGER CARS AND TRUCKS 


When visiting 


1 CHEVROLET deal 
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many things; it must do comparatively 
few. 

Take first the question of fertilizer. 
The Corporation may go into the fer- 
tilizer business on a very considerable 
scale. Take this one clause of the bill: 

The Board .. . is authorized to manu- 
facture and sell fixed nitrogen, fertilizer and 
fertilizer ingredients at Muscle Shoals by 
the employment of existing facilities, by 
modernizing existing plants, cr by any 
other process or processes that in its judg- 
ment shall appear wise and profitable for 
the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen or the 
cheapening of the production of fertilizer. 

That would seem definitely to give 
the Government every opportunity to 
go into the fertilizer business, but that 
industry, although it opposed the Act 
as an unwarranted and unneeded inva- 
sion of business by Government, pro- 
fesses no grave concerns for the future. 
Other clauses give the Authority power 
to carry on experiments in soil enrich- 
ment and the fertilizer industry believes 
that the Corporation will content itself 
with that task. The Corporation 
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own language. This is part of Section 
11 of the Act: 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of 
the Government so far as practical to dis- 
tribute and sell the surplus power gen- 
erated at Muscle Shoals equitably among 
the states, counties, and municipalities 
within transmission distance. This policy 
is further declared to be that the project 
herein provided for shall be considered pri- 
marily as for the benefit of the people of 
the section as a whole and particularly the 
domestic and rural consumers to whom the 
power can economically be made available, 
and accordingly that sale to and use by in- 
dustry shall be a secondary purpose, to be 
utilized principally to secure a sufficiently 
high load factor and revenue returns which 
will permit domestic and rural use at the 
lowest possible rates and in such manner 
as to encourage increased domestic and 
rural use of electricity. 

To carry out this aim of extending 
the use of electricity in homes and 
farms, the Board, while authorized to 
sell its surplus power to “states, coun- 
ties, municipalities, corporations, part- 


nerships or individuals” must give pref- 
erence to the first three classifications 
and to “cooperative organizations of 
citizens or farmers not organized or do- 
ing business for profit, but primarily for 
the purpose of supplying electricity to 
its own citizens or members.” 


Unfair competition 


STRESSING the desire that the Cor. 
poration shall give preference to do 
mestic and rural customers and insist- 
ing that “use by industry shall be a 
secondary purpose,” may have been in- 
tended as a sop to the existing utility 
companies in the Southeast who, unlike 
the fertilizer makers, see the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, chartered by the Goy- 
ernment with directors named by the 
President, with capital raised “on the 
credit of the United States,” with inter. 
est not to exceed 3.5 per cent, as a pow- 
erful potential competitor. An indica- 
tion in the bill itself of that potentiality 





is authorized to contract with 
commercial producers of fer- 
tilizer for such material as may 
be needed for experiment and to 
arrange with farmers for tests 
of new fertilizer. It may sell or 
“make donations” of fertilizer 
through county agents or agri- 
cultural colleges. 


May help industry 


IF the “Authority” will confine 








itself to experimental work the 
fertilizer makers believe that in 
the long run it may prove a 
blessing rather than a detriment 
to their business. As a producer 
of nitrogen, the war-time plant 
at Muscle Shoals is practically 
outdated as it stands. To bring 
it into competition with newer 
and cheaper methods, consider- 
able changes at large expense 
would be necessary. 

It is the general belief in 
Washington that the major 
effect of the bill on our economic 
system will result from its rela- 
tion to power rather than its 
relation to agriculture and that P 
the fertilizer clauses were de | 
signed largely to make the bill 
acceptable to the farmer. N 

That belief was strengthened 
by the Norris statement. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in his “Looking 
Forward,” which is the Magna 
Charta of the New Deal dis- 
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cusses Muscle Shoals, not in the 


9 





chapter devoted to farm relief, 
but in the chapter on “The Pow- 
er Issue” from which I have 
quoted. 

What the Act hopes to accom- 
plish in the way of power pro- 
duction is best described in its 


“Within transmission distance,” is a phrase used in the Tennessee Valley 
Authority Act. The distance is perhaps 300 miles. The circles with Muscle 
Shoals as a center are 50 miles apart. The heavy dotted line encloses the 
total Tennessee River drainage. When you consider that other projects are 
planned in the far corners of this territory, it is easy to see how great an 
area of the United States may be affected. 
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— “| ypewriter 


that operates entirely 
trom the keyboard 


THE MOTOR 
RETURNS THE 


CARRIAGE 


A mere touch of the ‘‘return’’ key 
causes the motor to return the car- 
riage to the starting position, or to 
an intermediate point. Spacing to 
the next writing line is automatic. 


THE MOTOR 
SHIFTS TO 
CAPITALS 


A light depression of the ‘‘shift’’ 
key (normally used to shift the 
platen manually) causes the 
motor to shift the platen instantly 
and firmly to the upper position. 


Here is a new electrically-controlled Burroughs 
typewriter that marks a distinct advance in faster 
and easier typing. With this machine the motor 
does all the heavy work. The speedy hands of the 
skilled typist need never leave the keyboard. 


Already hundreds of users have discovered that 
this new development results in 
greatly increased production and a 
far better grade of work. 


Like all Burroughs machines, this 
new product is guaranteed by 
Burroughs, and backed by the same 
Burroughs service organization 
that for years has serviced electri- 
cally-operated Burroughs machines 
in offices throughout the world. 


When phoning vour l 7] Burre HS 
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The keyboard is standard. .. . There is no new touch to learn 


Burroughs Electric Carriage Typewriter—as well 
as other Burroughs Typewriters—is on display 
at local Burroughs offices. Telephone today for a 
demonstration in your own office—or write for 
descriptive folder. Burroughs Adding Machine 


Company, 6227 Second Blvd., Detroit, Michigan. 


BURROUGHS 


oo 


TYPEWRITER 


} 
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is the authorization given by the 
“Tennessee Valley Authority Act’ to 
the Secretary of War or the Secretary 
of the Interior to build the Cove Creek 
Dam together with a transmission line 
from that dam to Muscle Shoals, a dis- 
tance of about 225 miles as the crow 
flies. This reservoir, including power 
house to produce 220,000 horsepower 
and the transmission line, will cost 
around $40,000,000; in fact, about all 
of the $50,000,000 allotted by the Act 
as the primary appropriation. 

This Cove Creek Dam and power 
house—and they seem certain to be 
built—will add greatly to the initial 
territory in which the Tennessee Au- 
thority can sell its product. A study of 
the map on page 30 will show how wide- 
spread will be the possible diffusion of 
power. The district outlined by the 
heavy dotted line is roughly the terri- 
tory over which the Tennessee Valley 
Authority will rule. The act gives that 
Corporation “power to construct dams, 
reservoirs, power houses and other 
structures and navigation properties in 
the Tennessee River and its tributaries.” 

The Act declares the policy of the 
Government to be to sell “the surplus 
power generated at Muscle Shoals... 
within transmission distance.” 

“Transmission distance” is not a cer- 
tain figure, but in general, economical 
transmission is limited to 250 or at 
most 300 miles. Look again at the map 
and follow the 300 mile circle whose 
center is Muscle Shoals proper. It takes 
in most of Mississippi and Alabama, 
a good part of Georgia, a little of the 
Carolinas and Virginia, most of Ken- 
tucky and chunks of Indiana, Illinois 
and Missouri—a sizable part of the 
United States. In that circle are such 
cities as Atlanta, Jackson, Montgomery, 
Memphis, Nashville and Louisville. 


Expanding the Authority 


IF THE Cove Creek plant be built and 
we draw the 300 mile circle with that 
as a center, we get a new spread of the 
Tennessee Valley influence, reaching up 
into Ohio to well past Cincinnati and 
perhaps to Columbus. If, in the same 
way, an already projected plant were 
built on the Tennessee River up nearer 
where it joins the Ohio, transmission 
distance would include St. Louis. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority then 
has plenty of authority to compete witii 
privately owned utilities over a vast 
territory. What existing companies now 
operate in the territories most directly 
affected by the new Act and what is 
the public investment interest in those 
companies? The best answers to those 
questions are found in a report by Lieut. 
Col. Tyler of the Corps of Engineers of 
the United States Army. This report 
was made to the Muscle Shoals Com- 
mission sponsored by President Hoover. 
In it, he gives these figures of “Public 
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Investment in Southern Power Com- 
panies.” 
Cumulative 


preferred 
Bonds stock 

Southeastern Power and 

Light Co $41,491,000 
Alabama Power 

Company 88.929.000 $31,.664,806.75 
Georgia Power 

Company 98,919,100 36,995, 985.35 
Tennessee Electric 

Power Company 39,127,300 2? 443,400.00 
Mississippi Power 

Company 7,959,000 3,663,173.33 

$276.425.400 $94,767,365.43 


That these securities are widely held 
is made clear by these extracts from a 
statement by the power companies op- 
erating in the Tennessee Valley area: 

The fact that a publicly-owned corpora- 
tion is vested with unrestricted and un- 
regulated authority to generate, transmit 
and sell power in a field adequately occu- 
pied by private capital is sufficient to alarm 
the more than 115,000 separate security 
holders of private companies rendering ser- 
vice in the same territory. 

Residing within the four states are 44,000 
citizens who own 675,000 shares of the pre- 
ferred stocks of these eight companies, an 
average of about 15 shares each, in which 
they have an investment of more than 
$60,000,000. 

The market value of these stocks is about 
one-half the original cost. It has continu- 
ally declined since the President first an- 
nounced support of the Norris plan. In 1932 
these local citizens collected more than 
$4,000,000 in dividends from their preferred 
stock holdings in these companies. 

Residing outside the four states are 26,- 
000 other preferred stockholders. In addi- 
tion, there are 44,000 separate bondholders. 
Many of the bonds are in the portfolios of 
insurance companies, of colleges and uni- 


versities, of savings banks, of trust com-’ 


panies and similar investment groups. 
Thousands are in the lock boxes of indi- 
viduals. The quoted market value of these 
bonds has also decreased until it is much 
below par. 

The Tyler report also answers another 
question commonly asked: 

“But doesn’t this territory need the 
added power facilities?” 

Colonel Tyler’s answer in 1930, and 
the situation has not materially changed 
since then, was brief and pointed: 

“The construction of such an inde- 
pendent system (as that at Muscle 
Shoals and Cove Creek) would dupli- 
cate transmission facilities now ample 
to serve the region.” 

On the same point President Henry 
I. Harriman of the United States Cham- 
ber wrote to members of that body in 
April of this year: 

The duplication of public service facili- 
ties is uneconomical and must ultimately 
result in added cost to consumers. The pri- 
vate properties now serving the public in 
the region of Muscle Shoals were built and 
are now being operated under public regu- 
lation. These would be destroyed by gov- 
ernment competition. 

Whether the government activity that 
finally obtains from this legislation re- 
sults in fact-finding, that is, the “yard- 
stick”’ idea; whether it results in com- 


petition for the purpose of regulation, 
that is, the “birch-rod”’ idea; or whether 
it results in cut-throat competition and 
the destruction of “private capital being 
lawfully and beneficially employed,” 
again quoting President Harriman, de. 
pends on the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Although the bill gives municipalities 
and states a prior right to contract for 
the power generated, the President in 
his book has said that “private capital 
should be given the first opportunity to 
transmit and distribute government- 
generated power.”” This would mean, if 
this suggestion is followed, that, when 
this power is sold to local governments, 
an effort should be made to contract 
with private companies for its transmis- 
sion before competing lines are built. 
The President also referred to the sale 
of Boulder Dam power at “‘a cost that 
will return the Government investment 
with four per cent interest in 50 years.” 
These suggestions are highly impor- 
tant when considering ‘“‘yardsticks,” 
“birch-rods” and competition. 


Rights to all patents 


ANOTHER clause in the bill permits 
the Corporation ‘‘as an instrumentality 
of the United States” to help itself to 
any material in the Patent Office having 
to do with the production of any ingre- 
dient of fertilizer or the production of 
hydroelectric power. 

I showed this clause to a leading 
American industrialist. He said: 

“Summarizing, the sole objection 
which can be made to this section is 
that it gives the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority the position which the Govern- 
ment itself has as regards its right to 
use patents. But this is the philosophy 
of the whole Act. All the way through, 
it is an effort to conduct a business en- 
terprise through a corporation which has 
the rights and privileges of the Federal 
Government itself. If this philosophy is 
wrong, the bill is wrong—if it is right, 
there is nothing wrong with this section.” 

And there you have it! Right or 
wrong we have put the Government into 
the production and sale of power in a 
large territory. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority is 
required to submit annual reports which 
shall include “‘an itemized statement of 
the cost of power at each station.” These 
reports are to be audited by the Comp- 
troller General. The price the consumer 
pays the Government will be compared 
with the price he pays private com- 
panies. Is it too much to hope that costs 
will be set up in such detail that they 
too can be compared? These cost reports 
will be compared with the costs of pri- 
vate companies. 

The President has described the ven- 
ture as a “yardstick.” But many a man 
now grown can recall being hit over the 
knuckles by a ruler in the hands of a 
sturdy teacher. 
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hat would Aldus cn the 15 alias 
on have though ae 


Atpus of Venice in 1495 was printing 
his first classic, “Aristotle,” with type cut to his 
design, with ink made on the premises and with 
paper —“‘hand work, made of pure linen and 
hempen rags beaten in pieces by dint of wood and 


made stiff with glue gotten from boiled hides.” 


That paper has perpetuated his work, but think 
of the difficulties it presented to Aldus. No two 
sheets were alike in formation. The surfaces dif- 
fered. The color varied. The laid and chain marks 
were in evidence. The ink absorption was uncer- 
tain. Small wonder he exclaimed, “I have chosen, 
in place of a life of ease and freedom, an anxious 


and toilsome career.”’ 


How Aldus would have welcomed the new 
Kleerfect —The Perfect Printing Paper—a paper 
perfected more than four hundred years later and 
destined, probably, like his own work, to affect 


the art of printing from this day on. 


In Kleerfect there have been combined, in per- 
fect relationship, the qualities of paper that print- 
ers, from Aldus on, have sought. Strength, color, 
opacity, smooth even surface without glare, and 
ink absorption — not one is achieved at the ex- 


pense of the other in Kleerfect. 


In Kleerfect there is no ‘“two-sidedness.”’ For the 
first time in book paper making, both sides of a sheet 
are the same, insuring equally fine reproduction on 
either side. Kleerfect was perfected through adher- 
ence to the principle of Aldus himself —“I will never 


desist from my undertaking until I have performed 





THE PERFECT PRINTING PAPER 
This advertisement is NOT printed on Kleerfect 


this new paper? 





what I have promised, always unmindful of expense, 
however great, and equally regardless of labor.” 
We present Kleerfect to the publishers, printers and 


advertisers of America — for magazines, catalogs and 


other printing at costs no higher than you are used to 


paying for just printable paper. 


@ To appreciate fully the effect that Kleerfect has on the art of 
printing ask for '’ The Printability of Certain Papers—and Why”. 
This book presents the five essential qualities of Kleerfect, whether 
used for one or multiple color printing or rotogravure. It will be 
sent free upon your request. Address the Advertising Department, 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 8 South Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION .- Established 1872 » NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO . 8 South Michigan Avenue - NEW YORK 


122 East 42nd Street - 


LOS ANGELES 510 West Sixth Street 
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The Trade Associations Are Ready 


By RAYMOND WILLOUGHBY 





THE practical interpretation of 
the national industrial recovery 


bill is effecting a profound 
change in the American economic 
philosophy. 


The obvious intent of the proposal to 
give business a larger measure of free- 
dom for its cooperative powers is more 
than a political acknowledgment of the 
need for relaxing the antitrust laws. It 
is a significant recognition of the ma- 
turity of the trade association as a de- 
vice for industrial government, admin- 
istration, and agreement. 

The President’s vision of a more 
effective integration of similar interests 
in the national economy is not a mere 
gesture of good will to business. The 
trade associations, the implements for 
this fresh assault upon the depression, 
have been in the making for years. They 
have been fashioned in the fires of ex- 
perience. They provide a representative 
identity for domestic business interests 
committed to a specific industry, ac- 
tivity, or trade. 

There are literally thousands of these 
organizations. Hundreds of national 
magnitude as well as smaller groups are 
affiliated with the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. They ex- 
emplify the meaning of cooperation in 
individual lines of industry. 

In a resolution submitted to Mr. 
Roosevelt, they declared their faith that 
“cooperation by industry to meet the 
emergency and serve the public interest 
can best be established and adminis- 
tered by the industries themselves 
through self-controlling standards of 
employment and fair conduct.” 

“All very well,” says the cynic, “but 
what credentials do these trade associa- 
tions offer for public confidence?” 

The trade association in agreeing to 
enter a partnership with Government 
comes to the bar of public opinion with 
a record of achievement. To illustrate: 

Every year the American Trade As- 
sociation Executives offer an award for 
the most meritorious work in the trade 
association field. This year the Cotton 
Textile Institute, under the presidency 
of George A. Sloan, was adjudged the 
winner. Speaking for the jury of award, 
the Secretary of Commerce, Daniel C. 
Roper, said it was given 
for its great accomplishments among one 
of the important basic industries of the 





PRANK EHRENFORD 


The cotton house was developed by the Cotton Textile Institute, 
Inc., in its researches seeking new uses for cotton 


¥% THE success of the Industrial Recovery Act 


will depend largely on the country’s Trade 


organizations. Can they qualify for the task? 


Let us look at their records 


United States, for its persistent and con- 
structive methods in the elimination of un- 
desirable working conditions for its thou- 
sands of employees; for its introduction of 
modern cost accounting in cotton mills; for 
its promotion and development of new 
uses of cotton and cotton products and for 
the example it sets to American business 
of a trade association which is helpful to 
industry and public alike. 


Coordinating industry 


THAT is the essence of the promise 
and the performance of associations. 
Their service in articulating the units 
of an industry into a responsible whole 
refutes the querulous cry that business 
is leaderless. 

What the Outdoor Advertisers’ Asso- 
ciation of America is doing in coopera- 
tion with legislators to bring individual 
practitioners into line with an enlighten- 
ed public opinion on billboards, and the 


cooperation of the organized “small 
loan” money lenders with state authori- 
ties in developing uniform standards 
for their business are recent important 
items of commercial history. 

A survey by the Trade Association 
Department of the National Chamber 
discloses the variety and scope of trade 
association activities—finance, account- 
ing, production, research, grading, in- 
spection, certification, market surveys, 
protection of quality, credit, claims, and 
collections, standardization and simpli- 
fication, employee relations, “truth in 
advertising.” 

The preparation of financial state- 
ments and comparative ratios enables 
concerns in the same industry to “know 
what is par on the business course on 
which they are competing.” The United 
Typothetae of America, the Writing 
Paper Manufacturers Association and 
the Robert Morris Associates have fi- 
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The National Association Institute of Dyeing & Cleaning has trained more than 800 men and 
women for the industry. Graduates are qualified in every department of plant operation 


nancial stethoscopes which are useful 
in diagnosing business ills. 

Excessive plant capacity, with result- 
ant overproduction or hazard of over- 
production, is one of management's most 
serious problems. It is recognized that 
information on total capacity of the in- 
dustry, percentage of operation in terms 
of capacity and net profits on capital 
investment constitutes an important 
basis for sound industrial development. 
Such information can help to retard the 
tendency to overbuild, or overequip, 
and prevent unwarranted investment. 
The American Face Brick Association, 
for example, has shown the relation of 
the industry’s capacity to its shipments, 
the increase in annual capacity, the 
failures and losses, and the number of 
plants dismantled. 

Accounting is one of the ten activi- 
ties most frequently practiced by trade 
associations. Hundreds of associations 
are engaged in the development of a uni- 
form classification of accounts, and in 
providing cost studies, including depre- 
ciation and obsolescence appraisals. The 
Envelope Manufacturers Association of 
America, the American Paper & Pulp 
Association, the American Transit As- 
sociation, the International Association 
of Ice Cream Manufacturers and the 
International Association of Milk Deal- 
ers are among the associations which 
have advanced accounting. 

Trade associations have also been 
active in improving the soundness, ac- 
curacy, and uniformity of methods em- 
ployed in preparing bids and cost esti- 
mates so that the resulting differences in 
estimates by individual firms shall rep- 


resent differences in cost rather than in 
estimating procedure. The Heating and 
Piping Contractors National Associa- 
tion and several other associations in 
the building industry have pushed for- 
ward in this direction. 


Studying efficient plans 


WHAT constitutes the most efficient 
layout of a manufacturing plant, a 
wholesaler’s warehouse, or a retail store, 
has also received the attention of trade 
associations. The United Typothetae of 
America, through its Engineering De- 
partment, provides architectural and 
engineering service to its members, even 
indicating the size and type of machine 
necessary to get desired results. 

In the distribution field, such organ- 
izations as the National Association of 
Retail Druggists and the National As- 
sociation of Retail Grocers have pio- 
neered in store arrangement and mod- 
ernization. 

Business men have seen that employ- 
ment can be stabilized at least in some 
degree. They recognize the need for 
adequate reserves for unemployment 
and other benefits for their employees. 
It is significant that recently several as- 
sociations have appointed committees 
for this purpose and that a plan for un- 
employment benefits has been formally 
approved and recommended by the Na- 
tional Electrical Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. 

Inspecting or laboratory testing facili- 
ties are maintained by the American 
Institute of Baking, the National Asso- 
ciation of Dyers and Cleaners, and the 


Better Fabrics Testing Bureau, and sev- 
eral other associations. 

Some groups certify as to the suit- 
ability of particular items by the use of 
a seal of approval. 

The value of doing business in terms 
of known quality, as well as quantity, 
has induced the establishment of grad- 
ing rules or specifications on the basis 
of which products may be bought and 
sold. 

Many trade associations have for- 
mulated definite standards. The Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion and the National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association are among the leaders 
in such efforts. Sixty-eight associations 
have adopted rules applying to prod- 
ucts of the industry and 43 have adopt- 
ed rules applying to purchases by mem- 
ber companies. 

Quality labels have been adopted to 
identify goods of certain standards. The 
Institute of Carpet Manufacturers of 
America, Mirror Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Rail Steel Bar Association, 
Tanners’ Council of America, and 
American Petroleum Institute are a few 
of the associations which are promoting 
the use of quality labels. 

As a means of checking and enforc- 
ing rules and specifications, some asso- 
ciations maintain inspection services. In 
some instances the association’s inspec- 
tors are called in only to settle disputes. 
In other lines inspectors visit members 
of the industry to see that the rules are 
correctly and uniformly interpreted. 
The Tire and Rim Association main- 
tains inspectors in individual factories. 
Other associations provide inspection 
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YOU HELP US TO MAINTAIN OUR 


Triple Guard of FLAVO R 





@ “Distinctive flavor is the outstand- 
ing mark of Beech-Nut products— and 
we are scrupulously careful to guard it. 

“The first requirement is utmost 
cleanliness. That’s why constant vigi- 
lance surrounds every step of our manu- 
facturing — from the preparation of raw 
materials straight through to the final 
packaging. 

“Take Beech-Nut Sliced Bacon, 
for instance. In our slicing machines, 
every part that holds or touches the 
cured bacon is Monel Metal. Ourbacon 
jar-washing machinery is of the same 
rust-proof, corrosion-proof metal. 

“The fine flavor of Beech-Nut 
Bacon has had this protection for more 
than ten years. 

“Monel Metal plays the same 
essential part in the manufacture of 
Beech-Nut Chili Sauce, Beech-Nut 
Catsup, Beech-Nut Tomato Juice, 
Beech-Nut Biscuits, Beech-Nut Beans 
and our many other products. Best 
grade of raw materials, exceptional 
care in each manufacturing process and 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 Watt Street, New Yorx, N. Y. 


Mr. Bartlett Arkell, President of Beech- 
Nut Packing Co., discloses how they protect 


the famous flavor of Beech-Nut products: 





cleanliness of machinery combine to 
produce Beech-Nut Quality Foods.’’ 


That explains why users of Beech-Nut 
products always find their favorite dish 
so unvaryingly delicious. 

Monel Metal, in other industries, is 
used because of other qualities—be- 
cause it cuts costs or speeds produc- 
tion. It is used in homes because of its 





spotless beauty. Its sil- 
very sheen, cleanliness, 
great strength, tough- 
ness, Corrosion-resistance 
and immunity to rust are 
ideal qualities for kitchen 
sinks and cabinet tops, 
table and range tops, hot 
water tanks and washing 
machines. 

You find Monel Metal 
used in industry for food 
handling equipment of 
every kind, in hotels, 
restaurants and hospitals; 
in canneries and packing plants; for 
machinery of all sorts in laundries, 
chemical and power plants—in fact, 
most industries appreciate that no 
other metal has its unique combination 
of qualities. 

The chances are that there are valu- 
able but undiscovered uses for it in your 
own business. Drop us a line and let us 
tell you how others in your particular field 
have taken advantage of Monel Metal. 





MonEL METAL 


Monel Meta! is a registered trade-mark applied to an alloy containing 
approximately two-thirds Nicke! and one-third copper. Mone] Metal is 
mined, smeited, refined, rolled and marketed solely by Internationa! Nickel 
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service in the principal markets and 
ports of entry. 

In addition, some associations have 
been active in improving purchasing 
procedure. Uniform contracts have been 
developed to assure the maintenance of 
standard conditions of purchase. Or- 
ganizations of buyers, in cooperation 
with organizations of sellers, have as- 
sisted in the development of uniform 
contracts of sale or purchase; for in- 
stance, the National Coal Association 
and the National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents have formulated stand- 
ard contract forms. 

How materials and equipment may 
best be utilized or operated is the basis 
for investigations by many associations. 
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on special research work to discover 


new products, new qualities, or new 
uses. 
The Cotton-Textile Institute and 


the Malleable Iron Research Institute 
have made notable progress in this field. 

The cross-licensing or pooling of 
patents is an inviting field for coopera- 


tive effort. The National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce received the 
American Trade Association Execu- 


tives’ award in 1930 for its report on na- 
tional cross-licensing of patent agree- 
ments which opens the way for each 
manufacturer in the association to use 
improvements originated by any mem- 
ber company. 

Trade associations give specific as 





This division of the American Paint & Varnish Manufacturers 


laboratories tests plaster to determine proper coatings 


The services of a technical expert or 
specialist are made available to mem- 
bers by the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, National Crushed Stone Associa- 
tion, Inc., Laundryowners National As- 
sociation of the United States and 
Canada, and many others. The Port- 
land Cement Association and the Wire 
bound Box Manufacturers Association 
make such services available to mem- 
bers’ customers, or users of the prod- 
ucts of the industry. 


Searching for by-products 
BY-PRODUCTS and waste utilization 


also receive careful attention. Twenty- 
eight per cent of the associations carry 


sistance to management of the indi- 
vidual concern in devising methods and 
standards for more intelligent and 
efficient planning and control of stocks. 
In one industry a standard for normal 
stocks was established. Considering this 
as 100 per cent, stocks on hand were 
found to average 240 per cent. Stimu- 
lated and guided by statistics and a 
practical plan of inventory control, 
members of the industry cut their stocks 
from 240 per cent to 121 per cent. The 
Silk Association of America, the Na- 
tional Retail Hardware Association, and 
the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation have devised effective methods 
in this field. 
Cooperative 


advertising campaigns, 


such as “Say it with Flowers” and “Saye 
the Surface and You Save All,” fre. 
quently are directed to the consumer or 
general public. Seventy-two  associa- 
tions, however, direct their advertising 
to the trade. Recognizing the impor. 
tant influence exerted by those who 
recommend, but ordinarily do not make 
the purchases, some associations have 
focussed their advertising on such 
groups as architects, engineers, con- 
tractors, and mill superintendents. This 
method has been widely used by asso- 
ciations representing building material 
producers. 

Unprofitable customers, items, terri- 
tories, and merchandising practices have 
been disclosed through market research 
and distribution surveys. 

Frequently such studies aim primar- 
ily to determine the direction and in- 
tensity of changing consumer desires 
and habits, and the changing trends of 
style or demand. 

Consumer research studies likewise 
may disclose the weaknesses, as well as 
the commendable characteristics, of the 
products, services, procedure, and sales 
methods of the industry or trade. The 
New England Gas Association inter- 
viewed thousands of housewives in re- 
gard to the use of gas, gas equipment, 
and gas service, to enable the com.- 
panies to improve their service. 


Traffic assistance offered 


THE National Coal Association, Na- 
tional League of Commission Mer- 
chants of the United States, and Rubber 
Manufacturers Association are among 
those reporting systematic service ac- 
tivities dealing with traffic. Many of 
them operate traffic bureaus to assist 
members in routing and tracing their 
shipments, in handling claims against 
transportation agencies, and in dealing 
with rates and classifications. A few 
industries, through their associations, 
have undertaken joint shipping pro- 
grams, such as arranging for pooled 
cars, or, in the retail field, cooperative 
delivery systems. 

Cooperative studies and experimen- 
tal work with regard to packing and 
shipping methods and procedure con- 
stitute a helpful service of the National 
Association of Wooden Box Manufac- 
turers. 

Closely related is packaging, now 
recognized by many industries and 
trades as increasingly important from 4 
merchandising standpoint. In the ex 
porting industries, packaging has been 
long recognized as a valuable field fot 
organization assistance. 

The National Association of Credit 
Men and the National Retail Credit 
Association have developed service ac- 
tivities ranging from cooperation with 
commercial credit agencies to the direct 
operation of systematic reporting and 

(Continued on page 50) 
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What the Securities Act May Do 





1. Some of the Possibilities 


Y/ “I THINK,” said a veteran 
banker, “that what may prove to 
be the most important measure 

of the special session of Congress was 

passed with the least public attention. 

“More than that,” he went on, “I 
think it was largely overlooked in the 
press of other matters by the very men 
whom it may most affect.” 

The banker had in mind the act for 
the registration of securities offered for 
sale in interstate commerce—and that 
means practically all securities. The 
men most affected, in his opinion, would 
be not the investors of the country, not 
even the investment bankers, but the 
manufacturers and merchants who from 
time to time need to raise new capital 
for the beginning of new enterprises or 
the extension of existing ones. 

If a manufacturing company wanted, 
we'll say, to build a plant on the Pacific 
Coast and needed $5,000,000 for that 
purpose, it got that money in ordinary 
times from the savings of the American 
people. It might propose an issue of 
bonds secured by a mortgage on the 
company’s property, or it might issue 
additional stock. Whatever plan was de- 
vised, the manufacturer would go to an 
investment banking house. 

If the plan seemed feasible, the invest- 
ment banker would agree to buy the pro- 
posed issue and in turn sell it to the pub- 
lic. Commonly, however, the issuing 
house would invite other bankers to 
join with it, each taking an agreed part 
to sell to its customers. The other bank- 
ers would act largely on their confidence 
in the good faith and good judgment of 
the banking house which had the first 
dealings with the corporation that need- 
ed the money. 

The Securities Act certainly was not 
intended to interfere with the free flow 
of money from the pockets of lenders to 
the bank accounts of borrowers who 
wish to expand business. The bill’s pur- 
pose was to protect the buyer; to give 
him the fullest possible information 
about the security he accepted in return 
for his money; to penalize those who un- 
dertook to deceive him by making false 
Statements or concealing the truth. 

But the lawyers and bankers who have 


studied the bill are beginning to raise 
such questions as these: 

Will the rigid restrictions and penal- 
ties make borrowers hesitate to issue and 
register securities? 

Will participating houses be reluctant 
to share in an issue since they may find 
themselves bound by statements made 
by others and which they have not had 
an opportunity to investigate? 

If these conditions exist and if bor- 
rowers and investment houses are reluc- 
tant to make new issues, what then will 
result? 

How will the bill affect the make-up 
of boards of directors? 


* 


terial fact required to be stated therein 
or necessary to make the statements 
therein not misleading” the buyer of the 
security may sue to recover any losses, 
every person who signed the registration 
statement, every director or person 
named as about to be a director of the 
issuing company, “every accountant, en- 
gineer or appraiser” who has had a 
hand in preparing the registration state- 
ment, or every underw iter. 

Further the person who sells a regis- 
tered security by means of a prospectus, 
“or oral communication,” may be sued 
civilly for losses if the prospectus or the 
oral statement includes untrue asser- 
tions or omits material facts. In addition 
to the possibility of civil action, fines 
and imprisonment are provided for wil- 
ful violation of the act or the rules made 


THE business man rather than the investor 


or the investment banker will feel the full 


effect of the new law regulating the issuance 


of securities. This is the view of careful stu- 


dents of the measure. 


These questions are being asked rath- 
er than answered. Such answers as are 
being given are tentative but the discus- 
sion runs along these lines: 

It is possible that the borrowers will 
be much more hesitant about issuing 
new securities. The penalties are severe. 
Take the civil liability clause of the 
measure. Before securities can be sold 
they must be registered with the Federal 
Trade Commission and that registration 
must include all the information set 
forth in schedule A. Now schedule A, of 
which you will hear much in the next 
few years, includes 32 sections describ- 
ing the information and documents 
which must go into the record if the. is- 
sue is to be registered. 

The civil liability clause provides that 
if “any part of the registration state- 
ment contained an untrue statement of 
a material fact or omitted to state a ma- 


The reasons are here 


by the Federal Trade Commission to 
put it into effect. 

These civil and penal liabilities make 
lawyers and bankers who have been 
studying the bill feel that the answer to 
the first of the questions may be “yes.” 
Manufacturers wishing to borrow to 
build new, or extend existing, plants; 
chain stores proposing to open new out- 
lets, will be cautious—and that’s a mild 
word—in making their plans. Liability 
of directors, of accountants, of engi- 
neers, of appraisers all must be carefully 
considered. That the bill may operate to 
prevent companies with legitimate needs 
for new capital from seeking it, is the 
opinion of some lawyers and bankers. 

If that should happen, and there is by 
no means general agreement that it will, 
then the second question answers itself. 
Investment bankers are bound to be 
slow in undertaking to handle new se- 
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curity issues, or in sharing in new issues 
put out by other houses. The danger of 
error for which one might be responsible 
is very great. 

The question as to what course the 
raising of industrial capital may take in 
the future is being widely discussed. 
Here is what the commercial bankers 
and their legal advisers see as a possibil- 
ity: 

The borrowing manufacturer or mer- 
chant will be reluctant to issue new se- 
curities for sale to the general public, 
because of the penalties of error—even 
an innocent error. The investment bank- 
er for like reasons will hesitate to carry 
on his business on the old lines; the bor- 
rower then will turn to the commercial 
bank for money. Such a loan, for capi- 
tal investment, is not, the bankers say, 
a wise loan. They feel that their banks 
may be called upon to tie up their funds 
in long-term loans with a resultant dan- 
ger that they may find themselves in a 
future emergency with frozen assets that 
would be hard to liquidate. 


Growth limited to earnings 


ANOTHER possibility discussed by 
those who are thinking of the bill in 
terms of its effects on business is that in- 
dustry, finding its old ways of raising 
money closed and finding also that the 
commercial banks are reluctant to make 
loans for capital investment, may be 
forced still further to depend upon its 
own earnings for future expansion and 
be obliged to build up larger surpluses 
at the cost of dividends and wages. Such 
a policy of corporate financing is always 
open to criticism. 

What will be the effect upon the man- 
agement of corporations? Certainly no 
thoughtful man would entertain a sug- 
gestion that he become a director of a 
corporation without grave concern as to 
the responsibility he might assume. A 
special committee of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce in a recent re- 
port made this answer to the question: 


In order that an issue of securities might 
enter interstate commerce, directors of the 
corporation would have to assume personal 
liabilities and take personal hazards which 
would tend to prevent prudent men from 
remaining as directors. 

Many will argue that directors should 
be charged with greater responsibilities, 
that we have had too many casual direc- 
tors—directors who were chosen because 
their names were potent with the public 
or because they represented large stock- 
holding interests and were entitled to 
know what was going on. But what of 
the director who is asked to serve be- 
cause he has some special knowledge or 
experience of value to the company, but 
whom the company could not engage as 
a full time member of its management 
staff? He will hesitate to continue his 
membership on any corporate board. 

Men who profess to be familiar with 
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the purposes of those who drafted the 
bill say that they gave this matter care- 
ful consideration and that they saw no 
reason why directors’ responsibility 
should not be increased. In fact, some 
of them were represented as believing 
that it might be better for business if 
corporations had small boards of sal- 
aried directors who should devote much 
or all of their time to the company. 

Such an idea is not foreign to business 
men. Some time ago a partner of a large 
firm of investment bankers said to me: 

“I’m a director in 30 or 40 corpora- 
tions. It is obvious that I cannot be in- 
timately acquainted with the affairs of 
each of them, but since my house has 
financial relations with them we feel that 
it is necessary that we should be repre- 
sented. I sometimes think I could do a 
much better job if I were on the board 
of about four corporations, each of 
which paid me an adequate salary.” 

Another point which is being raised 
is that the new law may tend to break 
up the larger business units since a 
smaller firm, needing less money, might 
deal with a single lender who would be 
able to finance its wants without setting 
up a widespread syndicate. The smaller 
unit might also, it was argued, be able to 
collect and present the information re- 
quired for registration much more quick- 
ly than the larger corporation composed 
of plants and agencies all over the world. 

These are only a few of the questions 
that are being asked as the bill is stud- 
ied. Every day brings new ones. One of 
these takes this form: 

Will the bill protect the person who 
buys securities? : 

After all, it was he whom Congress 
had in mind. It will give him adequate 
and elaborate information as to his pur- 
chase, it will enable him to bring suit to 
recover losses if he can find errors in the 
registration certificate. But it may fairly 
be said that the history of “‘blue sky” 
legislation is not convincing. They may 
prevent some dishonest flotation, but no 
legislation can secure an investor against 
economic changes. The man who didn’t 
foresee the future of the automobile and 
bought stock in a new buggy whip fac- 
tory might have been dealing with the 
most honest of men, but the market for 
buggy whips isn’t what it was. 

On this point another quotation from 
the Chamber’s report is pertinent: 

It must be observed that such fraudu- 
lent transactions are a minor quantity in 


number or dollars compared with dealings 
in legitimate issues. In all efforts to prevent 
and punish fraud, this fact should be borne 
in mind, as well as the fact that no govern- 
mental process can be devised that will 
prevent folly or blind speculation. The 
policing of all honest performances in an 
endeavor to catch the dishonest can cost 
more than it is worth. 

The bill in its present form is largely 
the work of Felix Frankfurter of the 
Harvard Law School, James N. Landis 
of the same institution and Benjamin N, 
Cohen, a New York lawyer. Huston 
Thompson, formerly a member of the 
Federal Trade Commission, aided, as 
did experts from that body and from the 
Department of Commerce. 

In presenting the bill, Representative 
Rayburn named these authors and pre- 
sented the case for the proponents of the 
bill. He undertook to show that the great 
part of the country’s wealth was in the 
hands of a few corporations, that man- 
agement now owned only a_ small 
amount of the property it controlled, 
and that there were in 1928 (the num- 
ber has probably increased since then) 
18,000,000 stockholders of corporations 
in the United States whom he described 
as “passive citizens having no actual 
contact with their companies,” as pos- 
sessing “a mere symbol of ownership.” 

“Tt is,” he added, “for the protection 
of these 18,000,000 owners of symbols 
that this bill is drawn.” 

One point to which little attention has 
been directed in discussion of the bill is 
the cost of its administration and the ex- 
tent to which it will build up another 
great federal enforcement machine. Cer- 
tainly to register new capital issues, to 
carry on investigations, to meet demands 
from investors for information, will call 
for a huge staff. 

To what extent that may be offset by 
the cutting down or doing away with 
state securities bureaus it is hard to say, 
although this offset will likely be small 
since the Act specifically does not affect 
present state control over security issues. 
We do know that government agen- 
cies, federal or state, grow rather than 
shrink, cost more rather than less. 

I have here pointed out only the ma- 
jor inquiries that are being made, the 
questions that are being asked. A study 
of the bill will raise others. For those 
who would know more and go further 
here is added a summary of the major 
provisions of the new act: 


2. The Act’s Provisions 


SXt/ THE Securities Act of 1933 is 
intended to protect the purchaser 
of new issues of securities by 

making available to him complete in- 

formation by which to judge the real 
value of the security and then making 
the directors, principal officers, account- 


ants, engineers, appraisers, and under- 
writers liable for loss or damages to any 
owner of the security because of an un- 
true statement or omission of a material 
fact. 

The first step in issuing a security is 
to file with the Federal Trade Commis- 
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Every policy you buy 
should be part of a planned 





<<. at 


“Those two men in the next office are older than you and probably need 
Insurance Programs entirely different from the one you ought to have. 


HEN you are in your 
BF icceten working for a 
modest salary, with no one de- 
pending upon you but your 
wife, you may not need the 
same kind of an Insurance Pro- 


gram as an older man who has 
awife and two orthree children. 


Your first thought is for the pro- 
tection of your wife if anything 
happens to you. An older man's 
needs are more complex. In 
addition to providing for his 
wife, he wants each of his chil- 
dren to have an education. And 
he thinks of the future, when he 
and his wife hope for leisure 
and a fixed monthly income. 


If you compare notes with a 
half dozen of your friends you 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 











pry 


may discover that each one 
should have a different Insur- 
ance Program to meet his par- 
ticular needs. 


Perhaps you, like many others, 
can arrange to have the kind of 
protection you want by paying 
for it monthly. Many find it 
easier to make twelve small 
payments than one larger one. 
This also is part of the Metro- 
politan's service in meeting 
each person's preference and 
convenience. 


Ask a Metropolitan Field-Man 
to help you plan an Insurance 
Program that will meet your 
present needs and probable 
future requirements—a Pro- 
gram that will fit you. 


en writing to METROPOLITAN [LIFE INSURANCE CoMPANY please 
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Program of Protection 








Have a well-rounded Program of 
Protection. The Metropolitan's 
contracts afford a means to 


—create estates and incomes for families 

—pay off mortgages 

—educate children 

—provide income in the event of re- 
tirement 

—establish business credits 

—stabilize business organizations by 
indemnifying them against the loss 
of key-men 

—provide group protection for em- 
ployees covering accident, sickness, 
old age and death 

—provide income on account of dis- 
ability resulting from personal ac- 
cident or sickness. 


Metropolitan policies on individual lives, 
in various departments, range from 
$1,000 up to $500,000 or more, and 
from $1,000 down to $100 or less 


premiums payable at convenient periods. 


The Metropolitan is a mutual organiza- 
tion. Its assets are held for the benefit 
of its policyholders, and any divisible 
surplus is returned to its policyholders 
in the form of dividends 


























Metropolitan Life 

Insurance Company, 

1 Madison Avenue, 

New York, N. Y. (N) 
Without obligation on 

my part, | shall be glad to 

have you give me infor- 

mation concerning an In- 


surance Program that will 
fit my needs. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


STATE 





INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT - - - ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


© s933m.1.1.co. 
Business 
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sion a registration statement, which 
must be signed by the principal officers, 
and a majority of the directors of the 
company. 

The registration statement must in- 
clude the detail required in Schedule A 
of the Act, which is, among other things, 
the names of persons holding more than 
ten per cent of any class of its stock. A 
detailed statement of the capitalization 
and funded debt. The remuneration paid 
or estimated to be paid to officers and 
directors for the past year and the en- 
suing year. The specific purposes of the 
proposed security issue as well as the 
net proceeds expected from it. Commis- 
sions or other expense to be paid. The 
price at which the issue is to be sold to 
the public with any variations from that 
price for any persons. The general effect 
of every contract not in the ordinary 
course of business which either has not 
been entirely executed or was entered 
into within the preceding two years. A 
detailed balance sheet of a date not more 
than 90 days before filing the statement. 
A detailed profit and loss statement of 
the three preceding years, year by year, 
showing dividends or other distribu- 
tions, the practice of the company as to 
depreciation, depletion, and mainte- 
nance charges “in such detail and form 
as the Commission may prescribe,” and 
differentiating between recurring and 
non-recurring, operating and _ invest- 
ment, income. 

If the proceeds of the security issue 
are to be applied toward the purchase 
of any other business, similar balance 
sheets and profit and loss statements for 
the business to be bought must also be 
supplied. 

Copies of certain contracts, inden- 
tures, and the articles of incorporation 
or partnership or trust agreement are 
required in the registration statement 
but are to be held confidential by the 
Commission. 

The registration becomes effective 20 
days after the filing of the statement if 
the Commission takes no action to stop 
it. 

Appeal is allowed 


THE Commission may require the cor- 
rection of inaccurate or incomplete regis- 
tration statements and after an oppor- 
tunity for a hearing is given, it may is- 
sue a stop order. The person aggrieved 
by such an order may appeal to any Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals of the United 
States or to the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia. If it appears to 
the Commission that any person is en- 
gaged or about to engage in acts in vio- 
lation of the Act, the Commission may 
bring action in the courts for a perma- 
nent or temporary injunction against 
such person, or it may transmit its evi- 
dence to the Attorney General for crim- 
inal prosecution. 

Except for the exempted securities and 
exempted transactions, it is unlawful to 
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use interstate transportation or commu- 
nication to sell, or to offer to buy, or to 
deliver after sale, any security issued 60 
days or more after the passage of the 
Act unless a registration statement is in 
effect. 

A prospectus must precede or be sent 
with any security that is carried or sent 
in interstate commerce for sale or deliv- 
ery after sale. Interstate commerce is 
here defined to include foreign com- 
merce and commerce within the District 
of Columbia. 

This prospectus must include sub- 
stantially the same information that is 
in the registration statement excepting 
the confidential copies of contracts, etc. 
The Commission, however, is authorized 
to make changes in the items of informa- 
tion that are required to be included in 
the prospectus. 


Extending law against fraud 


IT IS unlawful under this Act to sell 
or advertise any security by any fraudu- 
lent methods including an “untrue state- 
ment of a material fact or any omission 
to state a material fact necessary to 
make the statements made, in the light 
of the circumstances under which they 
were made, not misleading.” No securi- 
ties are exempted from this provision. 

Securities exempted from provisions, 
other than the fraud provision, of this 
Act are: those sold, or disposed of, or 
bona fide offered to the public, prior to 
the effective date of the Act; securities 
issued or guaranteed by the United 
States, a territory, or any state of the 
United States or political subdivision 
thereof, or a public instrumentality of a 
state or the United States; any note, 
draft, bill of exchange, or bankers’ ac- 
ceptance which has a life of not more 
than nine months; securities of religious, 
educational, and such non-profit organi- 
zations; most building and loan and sim- 
ilar organizations; securities of common 
carriers subject to Section 20a of the 
Interstate Commerce Act; contracts for 
insurance or annuities issued by a com- 
pany subject to state or federal super- 
vision; and securities issued for a com- 
pany in receivership with approval of 
the court. 

Transactions exempted are exchanges 
of security for other securities of the 
same company where no commission or 
remuneration is given; or the issuance 
of securities to security holders and cred- 
itors in a bona fide reorganization under 
supervision of a court; brokers’ transac- 
tions executed on an exchange, an open 
or counter market where the order was 
not solicited; isolated sales; and sales by 
an issuer not with or through an under- 
writer and not involving any public 
offering. 

Comparable restrictions are imposed 
on the flotation in this country of for- 
eign securities. 

This Act does not affect the control 


now held by state security commissions, 

If company A is organized to pur- 
chase a patent and manufacture under 
this patent, when it makes its public 
offering of securities to raise money, it 
must state what is to be paid for this 
patent. 

If later, in order to expand its opera- 
tions, it seeks more capital through pub- 
lic offering, it must state what its earn- 
ings have been, how much has been 
allowed for depreciation and for amor- 
tization of the value of the patent, its 
capital set-up, etc. 

If part of its assets are represented 
by good will, it must so state. With this 
information public, even if good will 
or the value of some intangible asset 
seems inflated, there is nothing in the 
law to prevent the sale of the securi- 
ties unless the Commission questions the 
registration statement, and issues a stop 
order from which the Company can ap- 
peal if it wishes. 

However, those who signed the state- 
ment of registration are liable for loss 
or damage to any purchaser as well as 
criminally liable if it later develops that 
their statements were materially in error 
or omitted a material fact excepting 
where, after reasonable investigation, 
they had reasons to believe that the 
statement was correct. This exception is 
not such a loophole as it seems, for there 
are enough people signing the statement 
so that at least one should have great 
difficulty in proving that he did not 
know of any particular error or omission 
that was material. 

An action to enforce liability under 


this Act must be brought within two . 


years after the discovery of the untrue 
statement or omission or after such dis- 
covery should have been made by the 
exercise of reasonable diligence. 

No action, or lack of action, by the 
Commission may be construed or rep- 
resented as approval by the Commission 
of a security. 


Speculation not prevented 


THIS Act does not prevent the organi- 
zation of a company, and a public issue 
of securities, for the extraction of gold 
from sea water, or any other highly 
speculative enterprise. The purpose of 
the Act is to make the character of the 
company’s business and its capital set- 
up known so that all may recognize and 
avoid the issues of a speculative concern 
if they do not want to invest in securi- 
ties of this character. They may never- 
theless buy into a speculative enterprise 
if they wish. 

The sections of the Act referring to 
registration statements and prospectuses 
do not become effective until July 
26. The sections regarding untrue or 

nisleading information and__ fraud 
or deception in the sale of securities be- 
came effective May 27 when the Act 
was signed. 
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DANGEROUS 


Guiding a canoe through 
churning white water, 
around exposed rocks and 
over unseen menaces 

this is “dangerous busi- 
ness” indeed, demanding 
a sure hand, knowledge of 
the currents, and = abso- 
lute control of the craft. 


"We must 


be ready 
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to swing into action on a moment's notice ! 


discarded as the competition for 


That takes modern methods 


... its DANGEROUS BUSINESS 
to lose control” 


business becomes more intense. 

In a thousand and one ways, 
Addressograph-Multigraph prod- 
ucts are providing ACTION to 
CTION ... fast, sure,decisive... record, tabulate, follow-up and con- 
this is the demand made upon __ trol those vital facts upon which the 
every enterprise that wishes to take 
fullest advantage of today’s oppor- 
tunities. 


success of any enterprise depends. 

Whether your business is large 
or small, ask the Addressograph- 
Rehabilitation is the order of the |= Multigraphmantodemonstrate how 
day. Old methods ... obsolete, — this ACTION equipment can make 
worn-out equipment... yesterday's — and save money for you, while pay- 


ideas... all these must be ruthlessly ing for itself. 

Consult the “Where to Buy It” section of your telephone directory for name of nearest Sales 
fgent, or write direct to Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio. See our 
exhibit at A Century of Progress, Booths 7-8-9, Group J, First Floor, General Exhibits Building 


Addressagraph-Multigraph Products 


TRADE MAS 


TRADE Mae 





MAKING AND SAVING MONEY FOR EVERY KIND OF BUSINESS @ EVERY DAY 


ADDRES RA M RAPH Cor RATION flease 1 tion’s Bi 


Yi 





MODEL 100 
MULTIGRAPH 
For quick type-printing 
of business forms, letters, 
bulletins, etc., at greatly 
reduced costs. Low prices 





MODEL 700 
ADDRESSOGRAPH 


For speedy name-and- 
data writing in mailing, 
order routine, billing, ac 
counting, etc. Easy terms 


Use Certified Address- 
ograph-Multigraph 
Supplies to assure the 
finest possible qual- 
ity of results, at the 
lowest possible cost 








The Facts About the Unemployed 


By WILLIAM S. DUTTON 








Of the 31,000 unemployed covered by the survey of the Pennsylvania 
Employment Commission, 75 per cent qualified for skilled ratings 


WHO are the unemployed, from 
where do they come, what are 
their qualifications for work, how 

do they compare with workers who are 
still attached to pay rolls? 

Until recently there have been no de- 
pendable answers to these questions. In 
fact, our whole program—or lack of 
program—of dealing with the unem- 
ployed has been based largely on guess- 
work and preconceived notions tinctured 
liberally by imagination. 

It may be treason to say so but the 
fact is that the workless as a class have 
not been accorded a high place in our 
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esteem. We have been sympathetic, of 
course, and we have deplored the se- 
riousness of a situation which we also 
have recognized as being charged with 
economic dynamite. Nevertheless, deep 
in our innermost consciousness has dwelt 
a suspicion that, after all, most of the 
more superior beings of the planet still 
have jobs, and probably will continue 
to have jobs despite depression. 

A nationally known industrialist who 
under no circumstances wished to be 
quoted by name told me some time ago 
that the most serious phase of the un- 
employment probiem, in his opinion, 


MANY of us, although sorry 
for the jobless, have felt that, 
even today, the efficient still 
had jobs. The facts give that 


belief a rude jolt 


was the tremendous number of un- 
employables among the jobless. He 
estimated that the inefficient and incom- 
petent, the ignorant and the physically 
or mentally unfit—in short, the dross of 
labor—made up perhaps a majority of 
these out of work and not less than ten 
per cent of the potential working popu- 
lation. Naturally, he said, the least de- 
sirable left the pay roll first, which was 
as it should be. 


Unemployed not unemployable 


I HAVE heard others express like opin- 
ions and nobody present has disagreed 
with the logic of their views on general 
grounds thongh specific exceptions have 
been taken and allowances made for the 
unusual extent of unemployment at this 
time. Without intending to be unkind 
or unjust, indeed without conscious 
thought of doing so, these people placed 
an onus on unemployment only a shade 
less in degree than they placed on pov- 
erty. 

Neither condition is pretty. Both take 
the starch out of a man in time regard- 
less of his potential worth. In the ab- 
sence of concrete facts it is easy to be 
misled by appearances and to mistake 
the result for the cause. 

Consequently certain findings of the 
Pennsylvania Employment Commission 
evolved from a five months’ first-hand 
study of 31,159 jobless men and women 
in Philadelphia will surprise countless 
business men and others who have been 
forced, because of this lack of real data, 
to consider the problem of unemploy- 
ment largely in the abstract. The find- 
ings explode as fallacies some of our 
most widely accepted beliefs on the 
subject. 

The belief that employers in a de- 
pression first rid themselves of older 
workers and leave available jobs to 
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younger and more active men is di- 
rectly controverted by the facts devel- 
oped by the Commission. Likewise is 
the belief that the less competent make 
up the bulk of those who have been 
parted from the pay roll. To an aston- 
ishing extent the exact opposite seems 
to have been true of the 31,159 jobless 
studied. Third, the unemployed workers 
of Philadelphia are found to merit a 
higher educational rating on the aver- 
age than the population as a whole, with 
a lower percentage of illiterates and a 
higher percentage of college trained. 
And the Commission sees no reason to 
think that the Philadelphia situation 
differs essentially from that in other 
large industrial centers where unemploy- 
ment has been acute. 


Unbiased fact-finding 


IT IS pertinent here to remark that the 
Pennsylvania Employment Commission 
is a reliable public agency with no axes 
to grind and no political backs to 
scratch. It was created by the legislature 
in the spring of 1931 primarily for dem- 
onstration and study purposes, and is 
financed jointly by the State, the Spel- 
man Fund of New York and by private 
contributors. Both labor and capital are 
represented in its councils. 

The thought in creating the Commis- 
sion was that it would, through first- 
hand contact with employment prob- 
lems in a time of unusual stress, be able 
to develop methods and policies which 
public employment offices elsewhere 
could eventually apply in bringing about 
a more effective national system of han- 
dling unemployment. Two other dem- 
onstrations also supported in part by 
the Spelman Fund are being made in 
Rochester, N. Y., and in several cities 
covered by the Minnesota State Em- 
ployment Service. 

The work of all three of these ex- 
perimental agencies is conducted along 
sound scientific lines. That in Philadel- 
phia is in cooperation with the Perma- 
nent Committee on Unemployment of 
the Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce. The chairman of this committee, 
Morris E. Leeds, who is also a member 
of thé Industrial Relations Committee 
of the National Chamber, is chairman 
of the Commission. In the particular 
study which is the subject of this ar- 
ticle, only adult applicants for work at 
the Commission's offices in Philadelphia 
over an eight months’ period in 1932 
were considered, and all the data were 
obtained by experienced examiners 
through personal interviews. 

In age the applicants ranged from 20 
to 70 years, the average age being 36. 
Only 1.6 per cent were less than 21 years 
old, 29.4 per cent were more than 40, 
and 69 per cent were between 20 and 
40. The latest census figures on the gain- 
fully employed in Philadelphia place 
less than 53 per cent in the 21 to 40 
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age bracket, which gives the unemployed 
a youth advantage of more than 16 per 
cent, despite the fact that the census 
total of gainfully employed included all 
workers ten years of age or more, 
whereas the Commission limited its cal- 
culation to those of 20 years or more. 

One-half of the jobless in clerical call- 
ings and in trade and transportation 
pursuits were less than 30 years old. 
Those more than 45 were primarily from 
the industrial and building trades, do- 
mestic and personal service, and ex- 
ecutive and professional work. In no 
respect does the study confirm the popu- 
lar notion that the aging worker has 
been among the first discharged; instead 
there is every evidence to the contrary. 

Says the Commission: 

“As to quality, the applicants regis- 
tered represent a highly skilled and ex- 
perienced group. Some 175 occupations 
were used as a basis for classifying 
them, and approximately 75 per cent 
qualified for skilled ratings in their spe- 
cialty. This proportion of skilled is 
probably far above that for the em- 
ployed population as a whole.” 

It is easy enough to explain the re- 
tention by employers of older workers, 
but the facts are so opposed to common 
belief as to strain credibility. The popu- 
lar belief becomes even more surprising 
when it is considered that the training 
of apprentices has been practically 
abandoned for almost four years and 
has been declining for ten years in 
many trades. 


Work has been routine 


SEVERAL reasons may be advanced 
for this unusual concentration of skill 
among the jobless. Most of the work 
done since the fall of 1929 has been of 
a routine nature. Planning and devel- 
opment, promotion and kindred activi- 
ties demanding originality and _ skill 
have been virtually at a standstill. Many 
concerns suspended all research work 
before the depression was a year old. 

Paring down of wage rolls also has 
contributed to the release of more high- 
ly paid workers and their replacement 
by less experienced ones at less money. 
It is an irony of the times, exploding 
another fallacy, that many unemployed 
continue among the jobless chiefly be- 
cause they are highly skilled. A man of 
professional caliber may be an excellent 
stenographer and eager to work at any- 
thing he can get, but the employer hesi- 
tates to hire him because he knows that 
the job would be only an expedient. 

This paring down of wages through 
discharge of the skilled has not been 
limited to business but has extended 
into all ranks. Housewives have re- 
placed expensive cooks, estate owners 
have substituted handy-men for garden- 
ing specialists. 

Of course the virtual stagnation of 
some whole trades, notably in the build- 
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ing and construction industry, is an- 
other reason for the unusual percentage 
of skilled in the Philadelphia group. 
Likewise a certain local condition, in 
itself of interest, must be considered. 
One of the first steps of the Pennsyl- 
vania Commission in taking up its work 
was completely to remodel the State 
Employment Office along lines that 
would make it comparable in every re- 
spect to the most advanced offices of the 
kind in private industry. The place was 
made both businesslike and attractive. 


Skilled workers encouraged 


IT SEEMS reasonable to believe that 
this improvement had some influence on 
the types of workers registered, though 
just how much is problematical. What- 
ever the case, the study proves most 
conclusively that skilled workers will 
and do avail themselves of free public 
employment centers when they are pro- 
fessionally conducted. 

Not alone in skill but in educational 
background as well, the study showed 
this group of 31,159 unemployed to 
excel. Its percentage of college-trained 
was 5.7 as compared to 4.55 for the 
adult population as a whole. Those havy- 
ing better than grammar school but 
no college attendance totaled 26.4 per 
cent, as compared to an estimated 13.5 
per cent for the country. Those with no, 
or only limited, knowledge of English 
numbered less than two for each hun- 
dred, whereas Philadelphia’s proportion 
of wholly illiterate is more than three 
and the nation’s is more than four. 
More held college and university de- 
grees than were deficient in English. 

It should be added that these figures 
are not completely conclusive as 40 per 
cent of the applicants in the group gave 
no educational data. These were mainly 
in the domestic and personal service 
class where employers do not require 
this information. However, a similar 
study of 7,600 applicants at the Roches- 
ter center, which included the full 
group, disclosed educational gradings 
even higher than Philadelphia. There 
5.9 per cent had attended college and — 
43.6 per cent had gone beyond grammar 
school, making 49.5 per cent of better 
than eighth grade schooling. The Roch- 
ester survey was made in 1931. Subse- 
quent checks have indicated, according 
to a late statement from that center, 
that “the educational level of the un- 
employed is steadily growing higher.” 

It is interesting here to note that, 
while Rochester’s job applicants were 
almost evenly divided as to sex, Phila- 
delphia’s numbered twice as many men 
as women. In Rochester 45.7 per cent 
were single, 42.8 per cent were married 
and 11.5 per cent were widowed, sepa- 
rated or divorced. Philadelphia percent- 
ages were 32.5 single, 55.9 married and 
11.6 for the balance. The average num- 

(Continued on page 56) 








Six Reasons for Paying Fair Prices 


By LESTER N. SELIG President, General American Transportation Corp. 





V¢/ RECENTLY a test was made 
in the New Orleans public 
grammar schools. Each of 2,000 

pupils was given a row of six figures and 
asked to put a circle around the small- 
est one. Eighty-two per cent of the 
children in the fifth grade—average age 
11 years—circled the proper figure. In 
the sixth and seventh grades—average 
ages 12 and 13 years—-93 per cent of 
the youngsters passed the test. 

Under the old principles of business 
operation, these children could qualify 
for the job of purchasing agent. Even 
today many buyers cling to the idea 
that the lowest possible price is the one 
object and ideal of purchasing. 

Let's look at the way buying has been 
done. The purchasing agent had his im- 
posing offices, drew his substantial 
salary, was a key executive; and his 
worth to the company was judged solely 
by his ability to bully salesmen into 
lower prices. The cheaper he could buy, 
the more efficient he was supposed to be. 

Unfortunately the average buyer 
was not satisfied with obtaining merely 
a fair price. He generally sought and 
frequently obtained a price lower than 
he actually needed or ought to have. 
There were two reasons for this: 

First, the executive personnel of his 
company wanted everything bought 
more cheaply than it actually needed 
to buy it—wanted to make its profit on 
buying, although normal profits should 
come from manufacture and sale. 

Second—because the buyer clung to 
the theory that it was smart to squeeze 
the lowest possible price. 

These tactics have caused widespread 
losses in business. They are obviously 
unsound. They not only injure the gen 
eral economic welfare, they hamper the 
individual operation of the company 
which practices them. 

In our own company, we believe that, 
unless business is mutually profitable, 
it is not profitable to anyone. For many 
years we have employed a liberal pur- 
chasing policy, seldom seeking simply 
the lowest price even on major pur- 
chases. We believe this policy is making 
money for us because it gives us at least 
six advantages that the hard-boiled 


buyer does not enjoy. They are: 
1. Assured source of supply, even in 
times of shortage. 


2. Uniformly high quality of material 
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purchased; our suppliers don’t have to cut 
any corners to produce for the price we 
pay. 

3. Reliable delivery at all times. 

4. A better product, which will be ex- 
plained later 

5. Ability to meet competitive prices be 
cause, when a tight place, our 
suppliers help us out 

6. Greatly increased gox 


were in 


od will. 


There must be a profit 


THERE is plenty of competition in ev- 
ery industry. As a result, price struc- 
tures are so low that they leave the 
seller with little profit, if any. Unless 
the seller can obtain some profit from 
the merchandise or service he is selling 





he cannot long exist. When a purchaser 
forces a source of supply to suffer a loss 
he is helping to put that source of sup- 
ply out of business and thus depriving 
himself of a medium on which to draw. 
Constant repetition of this could, con- 
ceivably, dry up all sources of supply. 
The average purchaser does not stop to 
think of the condition of the industry 
from which he draws his supplies, and 


yet he should safeguard it every way he 
can. If companies cease to operate they 
do not employ labor and they do not 
purchase materials that, in the long run, 
would help the buyer’s own business, 

Buyer and seller are merely segments 
of an economic circle around which 
should flow mutual benefits. If, through 
the activities of the buyer, these benefits 
do not flow, he is, in the long run, hurt- 
ing himself. 

So much for the general economic 
interrelationship of buyer and seller. 
Specifically, how does practicing this 
seemingly altruistic theory prove of 
practical selfish advantage to us? Peo- 
ple from whom we buy know that we 
want them to make a profit. Naturally 


The purchasing agent was judged 
by his ability to bully salesmen 


they feel rather kindly toward us. This 
kindly feeling takes on a dollars and 
cents value in several ways. If we need 
something today we can get it today. 
When the market tightens up, when the 
sellers come to have a little say, we sel- 
dom get caught short. Our sources of 
supply know that we have tried to help 
them and they help us. Moreover, we 
feel that we can depend on the quality 
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Y2 TON to 7'2 TON.. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER OFFERS MOST COMPLETE 
LINE OF TRUCKS... BACKED BY THE WORLD’S LARGEST 
COMPANY-OWNED TRUCK SERVICE ORGANIZATION 
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¥-ton Model D-1; %-ton Model A-1; Model M-2, for 1-ton Model A-2; 
wheelbase 113 in. wheelbase 136 in. door-to-door delivery. wheelbases 136 and 160 in. 
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* 
1%-ton Model B-3; 2-ton Model B-4; wheel- 2-ton Model A-4; wheel- 4-ton Model A-5; wheelbases 
wheelbases 136 and 160 in. bases 145, 170 and 185 in. bases 145,156,170 and 1835 in, 140, 156, 170, 190 and 210 in. 
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3-ton Model A-6; wheelbases 5 to 7'4-ton Model A-7; wheel- 7%-ton Model A-8; wheelbases, 160, 180, 200 


140, 156, 170, 190 and 210 in. bases 160, 180, 200 and 225 in. and 225 in. Shown with semi-trailer. 
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This illustration shows the largest 
and smallest Internationals. Write 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


Pe ae OF AMERICA a leat ; 
606 S. Michigan Ave. (INCORPORATED ) Chicago, Illinois for particulars on any model. 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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of the materials we buy because we 
have not forced inefficiencies in produc- 
tion. Successful chiseling by the buyer 
may make it necessary for the seller to 
cut corners in production and may lead 
to delivery of an inferior product. 

Since most of the people from whom 
we buy are progressive and forward 
looking, they are continually seeking to 
better their products through experi- 
ment and research and to bring out new 
developments that make for increased 
efficiency or supply a want. This means 
that they must support research depart- 
ments of some sort and the only way 
they can finance these departments is 
with profits. 

If the buyer is not willing to permit 
his suppliers to make profits to support 
research, then his own product will 
suffer because he will not get the con- 
tinued improvement in materials which 
the normal course of progressive indus- 
try would give him. 

Nor will he get cooperation when he 
needs it. The man who pays a fair price 
will. Our experience shows this. With 
our old and tried sources of supply we 
have built up a cooperative purchasing 
relationship. When we can afford to pay 
the prices wanted by the seller, as we 
can most of the time, we do so without 
demur. Often, when we have tight deals 
and require some special consideration 
on price, we state the facts fully to the 
sources of supply involved and ask co- 
operation on this particular deal, with- 
out its establishing a precedent in any 
others as to price. With only one excep- 
tion in the many years we have main- 
tained this policy, the suppliers have 
complied with our wishes. 


Low prices hurt the buyer 


ANOTHER danger to the practitioner 
of hard buying policies lies in the con- 
solidations in various industries and 
price structure agreements against the 
buyer. This is the buyer’s own fault. 
The hard bargains driven in the past sev- 
eral years have forced consolidations 
for sheer self-protection in many indus- 
tries. Companies whose policies allowed 
them to be driven to the lowest price 
and whose financial structures could not 
withstand the assault were absorbed by 
larger and stronger companies. This 
consolidation seriously limits the buy- 
er’s choice of sources of supply and 
greatly strengthens the seller to with- 
stand his assault. 

Price structure agreements, for the 
most part, have come into being as an- 
other method of self-protection. The 
price agreement of today is not the 
usual concept of a fixed price with a 
large profit. Instead, it is generally a 
price or series of set prices, in which 
there is no profit, or very little, adopted 
with a view toward preventing the in- 
dustry as a whole from taking ruinous 
losses. 
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With general business conditions 
changing, we may come into a sellers’ 
market. Then the hard buyer will be at 
the mercy of these factors to which he 
has contributed so much. He may be 
squeezed—and he deserves to be. The 
buyer who has given the other fellow 
a chance to make a profit never will 
face that problem with his sources of 
supply. 

But I have not enumerated all the ad- 
vantages of a liberal buying policy. The 
average purchaser does not realize the 
tremendous good will that his own pur- 
chasing department can create. His 
company may spend hundreds of thou- 
sands or millions of dollars in adver- 
tising, and largely ruin this investment 
by a narrow, hard-driving purchasing 
policy. From the purchasing offices of 
any fair-sized company, literally thou- 
sands of people each year carry away 
to their associates, friends and acquaint- 
ances, an impression of the company 
and its products. In certain businesses 
more people come into contact with the 
purchasing department of a company 
than its own sales department contacts 
outside. Here, ready made, is a grand 
advertising medium which costs nothing 
except the exercise of courtesy, patience, 
and intelligence. Yet, in many cases, its 
possibilities are thrown away and even 
ill will created. Not based only on 
reciprocity purchasing, but, because of 
the treatment they receive at the hands 
of our purchasing department, many 
people invariably give us the prefer- 
ence whenever they require the products 
or services we have to sell. 

The ideal purchasing agent, and there 
are many in this country, is a man whose 
knowledge of broad business principles 
is not confined to his own narrow 
sphere, but to industry and commerce 
generally. This type of purchasing offi- 
cial does not have to be told what the 
right price is, what the right quality is, 
or what the right source of supply is. 
He knows. He understands his markets; 
he understands the conditions of the in- 
dustry from which he is drawing his 
supplies or service, he understands the 
personnel with whom he is dealing; he 
knows how to build up good will and 
create sales opportunities for his own 
business. 

The new school of purchasing agents 
should all be brought up in the sales 
department. This training would give 
them the courtesy, good fellowship, 
and contacts which few buyers now 
possess. This training would also give 
them the feel of business deals. Any 
salesman worthy of the name knows 
generally on about what basis a deal can 
be made, and also knows what is a fair 
trade under the circumstances. This 
technical training could be used to good 
advantage in consummating a fair pur- 
chase. Having met the usual difficulties 
in the sales department of the business, 
the future purchasing official should 


then be put to work buying. There is 
no question that, because of his past 
experience and training, he will be 
broader and more efficient. 

He will know, as any good salesman 
knows, that, in every deal, price is just 
about the last subject discussed. The 
politics of the immediate situation, qual- 
ity, delivery, service, all the elements 
that go to make up a trade, are dis- 
cussed before the question of price 
comes up. 

If the sales representative is compe- 
tent, efficient and well regarded; if the 
quality of the merchandise and reputa- 
tion of the maker are high; then the 
question of price will take care of itself. 


Sell quality rather than price 


A BUSINESS of reputation and stand- 
ing in any industry can in any period 
even approaching normal conditions 
merchandise its product at a fair price 
if it is a good product, honestly manu- 
factured and honestly merchandised. 
It does not have to depend on a niggard- 
ly buying policy for its profits and such 
a policy will not produce profits for it. 
I should rather have the reputation of 
selling a better product than of under- 
selling. The reputation of my product 
will endure so long as the product de- 
serves it but delight at my cut price 
will cease the moment someone else 
comes in with a split penny advantage 
over me. 

In my experience, I have known three 
men who had reputations for being the 
toughest type of buyers. These three 
men, who held the top purchasing posi- 
tions in their respective companies, are 
now out of jobs. This is one of the 
most obvious and most hopeful signs 
of the times. They did not keep up with 
the new era; they thought their only 
job was to cause losses. The function of 
business today should be to make profits 
and to help others make profits. 

I know of two other companies whose 
purchasing methods are so bad that the 
larger and well managed companies in 
the industry from which they draw 
their products will not even quote them. 
One of these companies never has the 
same source of supply twice. The fact 
that the reputable companies do not 
want their business is another obvious 
and hopeful sign. 

I am naturally optimistic. I believe 
that this new school of purchasing has 
come into being in a small way already. 
I believe that there are more buyers to- 
day who want the other fellow to make 
a profit than there ever were before. 
I believe that the day of chiseling will 
go forever. I believe that the executives 
of more and more companies will in- 
sist upon a broad, liberal, courteous 
buying policy, and instruct their people 
accordingly, not as a matter of altruism, 
but just as ordinary, sound, common 
sense business. 
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Ox the horizon, a faint, dark line. And, for 
business, how full of promise and hope. 


But business will find no easy paradise when it 


beaches its boat on the shore. Instead, a land of . 


relentless competition, of savage battles for 
sales. A land where only the fittest products 
can survive. 


Is your product equipped to face this kind of 
future? You can afford to overlook nothing—the 
package least of all. For the contest for consumer- 
favor will more than ever be waged with 
packages. Not necessarily more expensive pack- 
ages—but more intelligent packages. Not neces- 
sarily cheaper ones—but packages that sell. In 
your package may lie the greatest opportunity— 
or greatest weakness—of all. 


230 PARK AVENUE 


Few techniques of business have changed as 
that of packaging has changed. Few have ad- 
vanced with such rapid, resultful strides. Day by 
day more practical, more tempting, more con- 
venient, more scientifically correct—the new 
packages have come in a steady stream. The 
public has been quick to take the new, discard 
the old—and demand still more new containers. 
The product that has not kept up with the new 
developments cannot keep up in sales. 


Is there a package better equipped to sell your 
product than the one you have had so long? No 
better place to find out than the Canco office 
near you. American Can Company designers and 
engineers are thoroughly versed in modern pack- 
aging. It is more than likely they can give you 
the kind of ideas that reflect themselves in sales. 


°° NEW YORK 


aNY please mention Nation’s Business 
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THE ONLY 
COMPLETE LINE 


, j 
of watchmen’s clocks, Detex alone 
is fitted to advise you impartially and 
op! -ompletel ith th 
supply you completely with the 
equipment needed to insure the 
needed efficiency in the service of 
1 . 
your watchmen and the maintenance 


of accurate and continuous records. 





@ Look for the nearest Detex Dealer in the classi- 
fied section of your local telephone directory under 
Watchmen's Time Clocks.” Representatives are 
located inall principal cities. Complete informationon 
request. Approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, 


nc., and the Factory Mutuals Laboratory. 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
4153 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, | II. 
80 VarickSt., N.Y. 


29 Beach St., Boston 
Room 800, 116 Marietta St., Atlanta 


NB-7 


TEX 


WATCHMEN’S CLOCKS 


NEWMAN * ECO * ALERT * PATROL 
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The Trade Associations Are Ready 


(Continued from page 38) 
exchange plans. The National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association, North- 
ern Hemlock and Hardwood Manufac- 
turers Association, Toy Manufacturers 
of the United States, and many other 
associations maintain comprehensive 
credit records for their members. The 
American Surgical Trade Association 
and others publish a credit directory. 

The National Association of Credit 
Men and a few trade associations main- 
tain a foreign credit service. 

| An adjustment and collection service 
is operated in conjunction with a credit 
service by the American Association of 
Wholesale Opticians, Associated Dress 
Industries of America, and _ others. 
Where the individual concern has been 
‘unsuccessful in collecting amounts due, 
the association’s collection service is 
frequently effective. 


Representation in bankruptcies 


GENERAL associations have given 
special consideration to bankruptcies or 
failures within the industry or in the 
group to which the members of the in- 
dustry sell their products. The Ameri- 
can Dental Trade Association not only 
operates a credit and collection service, 
but also represents member companies 
in the cases of default of payment, 
liquidation, bankruptcies, receiverships, 
and assignments. 

The American Paint and Varnish 
Manufacturers’ Association received 
the award of the American Trade As- 
sociation Executives in 1932 largely by 
reason of a voluntary agreement oper- 
ated through its Unfair Competition 
Bureau, affording “striking evidence of 
the industry’s ability to regulate itself 
in its own and the public interest.” 

The National Association of Dyers 
and Cleaners of the United States 
and Canada received a similar award in 
1931 for “the expanded intelligent and 
comprehensive program of service to the 
industry and to the public in a difficult 
field and for courageous treatment of 
a dangerous weakness in business con- 
duct by their attack on racketeering.” 

Thus, the jury of award in both cases 
recognized as outstanding achievements, 
the associations’ efforts to eliminate un- 
fair and destructive competition. 

Consider the work of the American 
|Standards Association. In a surprising- 
ily small number of cases is a stand- 
ardization problem of primary concern 
to only one organized producer group. 
In fact, most standardization problems 
affect many varied groups and interests. 
The specifications for wood poles for 


begun by the 
Clubs of the World and affiliated Bet- 


power and communication lines, for ex- 
ample, are important not only to the 
producers of the poles, but to the power, 
telephone, telegraph, municipal, and 
steam and electric railway groups, and 
to such diverse groups as the American 
Wood Preservers Association and the 
Federal Government. 


Cooperation helps all groups 


ALL these were officially represented 
on the joint technical committee which 
prepared specifications satisfactory to 
users as well as producers. Not only 
were confusing elements eliminated 
from the marketing situation, but an 
inequitable basis of competition be- 
tween consumer groups was corrected. 
Now all groups are in an equally good 
position. 

The new specifications have already 
brought about a much freer national 
market than ever before existed. The 
product can flow from the forest 
through the treating plant and into use 
without having to be ear-marked from 
the beginning for particular consumer 
uses. 

How far-reaching the effect on this 
$60,000,000 industry will be is indicated 
by the sale of 27,000 copies of the speci- 
fications in a single year. 

The “truth in advertising” movement 
Associated Advertising 


ter Business -Bureaus, the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board declares, be- 
speaks a wide and growing sense of re- 
elimination of deceptive methods of 
merchandising. 

Beginning in 1911, this work has been 
expanded and solidified into a nation- 
wide campaign for the protection of 
honest business against the competition 
which thrives on deceit and misrepre- 
sentation. 


For better advertising 


THE Periodical Publishers’ Associa- 
tion of America formulated certain 
Principles of Censorship, “which, with- 
in the limits of human vigilance, govern 
our acceptance of advertising accounts 
and copy.” 

These principles have to do, among 
other things, with the truthfulness and 
educational value of the advertising, 
the reliability of the advertiser, and the 
attitude expressed toward competitors. 

Moreover, through the cooperation of 
this organization, a trade practice con- 
ference held in 1928 adopted a resolu- 
tion pledging the assistance of the in- 
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dustry to the National Better Business 
Bureau in its campaign against fraudu- 
lent and misleading advertising. 

One of the most significant experi- 
ments in self-regulation by business be- 
gan with the trade conference proce- 
dure authorized by the Federal Trade 
Commission. As the procedure has de- 
yeloped, the initiation of such a con- 
ference rests solely with the members 
of the industry concerned. 

Moreover, unless the Commission re- 
ceives definite assurance that the calling 
of a trade conference is supported by 
a majority of the interests within the 
industry, it has consistently refused to 
take any steps leading to such a meet- 
ing. 

William L. Sweet, treasurer of the 





Rumford Chemical Works, points out, | 


that “Within ten years more than 150 
industries conducted trade practice con- 
ferences under the guidance of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and set up self- 
imposed standards of fair dealing. Ac- 
cording to conservative estimates, these 
standards at one time influenced the 
daily transactions of more than 500,- 
000 individual business men and busi- 
ness Organizations. 

“No less than 16,000 written endorse- 
ments of the conference rules were ob- 
tained from the membership of a single 
industry.” 


“More chivalrous competition” 


AFTER taking stock of the regulation 
of competitive practices, the National 
Industrial Conference Board finds that 
“The transformation going on in the 
commercial world toward a more chiv- 
alrous competition may have been aided 
by the administrative regulation of 
business practices. But that it is fun- 
damentally a spontaneous conversion 
is indicated by the significant deveiop- 
ment latterly of these voluntary or- 
ganizations which would purge trade 
competition of corrupt and unfair 
methods.” 

The trade association as developed in 
the United States provides a matured 
technic of self-regulation adequate to 
the opportunity envisaged in the na- 
tional industrial recovery legislation. 
That this experience has been accumu- 
lating for many years through the pub- 
lic interest of business groups assures 
a larger measure of usefulness under 
federal recognition is argued by the 
consistent voluntary quality which has 
characterized it through its formative 
period. 

Organized business has earned the 
people's recognition of its self-discipline, 
and whatever the terms of the sanc- 
tioned working agreement by which the 
alliance with Government becomes 
productive, it is everlastingly to the 
fame of American trade and industry 
that they prepared themselves for a 
great service to their country. 





HIS MAN BELONGS ON 


@ Orders are too precious today to risk their loss through poor 
deliveries. Your organization can follow through on produc- 
tion... but the final follow through to on-time delivery must 
depend on the shipping organization you choose. @ Shipment 
via Erie means 100% backing for your sales force. Splendid 
equipment, competent personnel and complete facilities at all 
terminal points, enable Erie to become your shipping partner 


...to render the kind of service that requires no apology. 
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Punctual and Dependable Freight Service to all Industries 











The Complex Job of Farm Relief 


Some Reasons Why the Administration of the New Bill Moves Slowly 





wt FIRST of the great emergency 
measures to be passed by Con- 
gress was the Farm Relief Act 
signed by President Roosevelt on 
May 12. 

At this writing, nearly a month after 
the signing of the bill, the first steps in 
putting it into effect are being taken. 

This doesn’t mean. that the new Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, or the Adminis- 
trator of the Bill, or their host of ad- 
visers, have not been busy. They have 
been busy, very busy. The Agricultural 
Building has buzzed with conferences. 
Economists and farm experts have put 
together plans and then taken them 
apart; millers and grain growers and 
bakers have held public conferences; 
cotton growers and cotton manufactur- 
ers have met and sought to present a 
united argument on a plan to put cotton 
at the agreed on prices. 

Gossip in critical Washington has 
been that the Department has suffered 
from a multiplicity of advisers with a 
multiplicity of views and from a lack 
of singleness of purpose. More likely it 
is the inherent difficulty in the adminis- 
tration of so vast a project that has 
caused the apparent delay. 

The bill is really three bills in one. 
The first labelled “Agricultural Adjust- 
ment,” is the problem that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture experts are tackling 
and with which this article deals; the 
second, “Agricultural Credits,’ is de- 
voted to reorganizing the whole farm 
loan system; the third, “Financing,” is 
known commonly as the inflation bill. 

The agricultural adjustment section 
of the bill includes as Part I the cotton 
option contract plan designed to reduce 
the acreage of cotton and recompense 
the farmer for his lessening of produc- 
tion. Part II, “Commodity Benefits,” 
includes the leasing and domestic allot- 
ment and marketing agreement plans. 
The primary purpose of the bill was to 
give major farm products a price level 
“that will give agricultural commodities 
a purchasing power with respect to 
articles that farmers buy, equivalent to 
the purchasing power of agricultural 
commodities in the base period.” 

For the present the bill is limited to 
wheat, cotton, corn, hogs, rice, tobacco 
and milk. The base period for all but 
tobacco was August, 1909, to July, 1914; 
for tobacco August, 1919, to July, 1929. 
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The base prices, and prices early in 
June compare as follows: 


Base Apparent prices on June 5 


Wheat 88.4 58.0 
Cotton 12.4 8.8 
Corn 64.2 36.0 
Hogs $7.24 $3.80 
Rice 81 65.0 
Tobacco 20.4 9.0 
Milk $1.79 $1.14 


To limit production 


TO restore prices then to points in the 
first column is a major purpose of the 
bill; a second major purpose is to keep 
prices about at those points by reduc- 
ing production. To accomplish those 
purposes the Secretary of Agriculture 
is empowered : 

1. To agree with farmers to limit acre- 
age or in other ways to cut down produc- 
tion and to recompense the farmer by 
renting the land he leaves idle or by mak- 
ing other benefit payments for cutting pro- 
duction. 

2. To make marketing agreements with 
processors and producers, the antitrust laws 
being waived for that purpose. 

3. To license processors, associations of 
producers and others “to engage in the 
handling, in the current of interstate or 
foreign commerce, of any agricultural com- 
modity or product thereof, or any com 
peting commodity or product thereof.” 
Handling any such commodity without a 
license is punishable by a fine of $1,000 a 
day. 

So far little has been done under the 
leasing clause except as to cotton where 
there were indications of action this 
summer to retire cotton acreage already 
planted. It was felt perhaps that this 
would help to maintain or increase the 
price of cotton. Plans have, however, 
been made to put the leasing plan into 


effect in the future with the county 
agent as the prime mover. One of the 
close advisers of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture thus outlined what it was pro- 
posed to do: 

“We intend to ask the county agents 
to call together the farmers in their ter- 
ritories to explain the bill and what it is 
proposed to do. Then the agents will 
give out tentative agreements perhaps 
or some printed explanation for the 
farmers to study. After an interval an- 
other meeting would be called, ques- 
tions asked; if ready, proposals for leas- 
ing made.” 

But the real work under the bill is 
setting up market agreements. It is 
thought that, if these prove workable, 
the licensing feature of the bill and per- 
haps the processing tax may not have to 
be put into effect. Already a number 
of meetings have been held and a nunm- 
ber of tentative agreements have been 
presented. It is not hard to see how 
difficult such agreements are to reach, 
how complicated, sometimes conflicting, 
the interests are. Take cotton, which 
starts with a Southern farmer and ends 
in two such contrasting products as a 
woman’s dress or an automobile tire. 
There are dozens of interested indus- 
tries along the way, merchants of raw 
cotton, spinners of yarn, crushers of 
cotton seed, makers of soap and cook- 
ing fats, makers of textiles, the list could 
be increased almost indefinitely. 

Wheat is not much easier though 
most of its production finds its end in 
the human stomach. To the conference 
which sought to reach a marketing 
agreement on wheat came the grain 
growers, the members of grain ex 
changes, the owners of grain elevators, 
the millers, the bakers of bread and 
pies, the makers of macaroni. It may 
seem simple to say that, if the buyers 
of wheat would agree to pay 88.4 cents 
a bushel, everything would be settled. 
The farmer would be happy, the miller 
wouldn't care because he'd pass the 
price on to the baker and the baker 
wouldn't care because he’d pass the 
price on to the bread eater and the 
bread eater wouldn't care because he'd 
see the farmer buying more goods and 
the circle of production-consumption- 
production growing ever wider instead 
of spiraling downward. But the prob- 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Getting $3,000,000,000 into Motion 


Increasing Spending Power and Acquiring Needed Public Works 





3¢/ THE second part of the Na- 

tional Recovery Act deals with 

public works and provides for 
spending $3,300,000,000, a sum so great 
that it calls for more than $200,000,000 
a year in interest and amortization. No 
small burden this on the taxpayer, but 
worth it to put men at work on worth 
while projects with a resulting increase 
in spending power. 

Of this amount, $400,000,000 is def- 
initely to be spent on road projects. Of 
the rest probably $900,000,000 will go 
into Federal Government public works 
and $2,000,000,000 in federal grants and 
loans to states, cities and other public 
subdivisions. 


General Johnson in charge 


GEN. Hugh Johnson is expected to be 
administrator of the bill as a whole, but 
serving under him in charge of the big- 
gest peace-time spending job the Gov- 
emment ever undertook will be Col. 
George R. Spalding of the United States 
Army. With him will be associated a 
small group of engineers and experts. 

It is planned to make the governor 

of each state the focusing point of all 
projects submitted to the Federal 
Government and to give to each gov- 
emor or to several governors grouped 
into one district an adviser, perhaps 

an army engineer, who shall help de- 
tide which projects are best fitted to 
carry out the Federal Government's 
purposes. 

The Associated General Contrac- 
tors, days before the bill was passed, 
suggested to each governor that he 
st up a quick acting machine within 
his own state to deal, through the 
governor, with the final arbiters at 
Washington. In most cases the gov- 
emors acted promptly. Many, states 
are ready to get into action as soon as 
the bill becomes law. (This is written 
on June 10 with every prospect that the 
bill will be enacted before many days. ) 

In all this spending, whether for 
toads, for Federal public works, or for 
state and local projects, certain princi- 
ples will be followed. 

One thing desired is speed. The proj- 
et which can get under way first will 
have an advantage. If a city has a sew- 
age project for which the plans have 

approved and bond issues author- 


ized, it is more likely to get federal aid 
than a city which vaguely wants a sewer 
but hasn’t agreed on how much to 
spend or how to spend it. 

A second thing is the permanent 
“worthwhileness” of the project. In con- 
sidering new post offices and public 
buildings, the actual need of the com- 
munity will be examined. The city that 
wants a necessary filtration plant is 
more likely to be welcomed than one 
that wants a municipal opera house. 

A third thing is the proportion of the 
money which will go into labor and 
material as against say, real estate. The 
purpose of the bill is to get money into 
motion through wages, either on the 
project or in the factories supplying 
material. 

The spending of the $400,000,000 on 
roads is not difficult. Most states have 
road programs already planned and can 
begin putting men to work within a few 
days after the law is enacted. The Fed- 
eral Government bears the entire burden 
of this $400,000,000. There is to be no 
borrowing by the states, no issuance of 
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AN increased spending power 
is regarded as a first step to- 
ward better times. The Recov- 
ery Bill undertakes to supply 
this need through a program 
of public works. Here is how 
the plan is expected to work 


xk 


bonds. This money is to be allotted on 
the basis of population, area and exist- 
ing post road mileage in accordance 
with the Federal Highway Act. It is 
believed that this $400,000,000 can get 
into circulation through wage payment 
and material purchases. 

Projects for improving existing roads 
and lessening hazards in states already 
well equipped with highways are likely 
to find favor with the Federal Govern- 
ment although part of the $400,000,000 
may be used for construction of local 


and feeder roads. The $900,000,000 for 
federal public works will go to public 
buildings, river and harbor improve- 
ments, development of natural resources 
and such projects. The entire cost will 
be borne by the Federal Government 
and the work to be done will be selected 
by federal officials. 

The Army, the Navy, the Treasury, 
the Post Office Department and the 
Interior Department each will have a 
share but what those shares will be is 
not yet decided. 

Of most concern to readers of this 
magazine is the $2,000,000,000 to be 
spent on federal grants and loans to 
states, cities, etc. This money will go 
for water supply and filtration plants, 
sewage disposal projects, street im- 
provements, public buildings, nearly all 
the things on which states and cities 
spend their own money in ordinary 
times. 

Of the $2,000,090,000 it is prob- 
able that $500,000,000 will go in di- 
rect grants to the political units and the 
rest will be loaned by the Federal Gov- 

ernment. 

The bill provides that up to 30 
per cent of the materials and labor 
entering into the project may be 
given by the Federal Government, 
perhaps in the form of remission of 
interest and amortization over a 
period of years. 


How it may be spent 


A GOOD idea of the way this money 
will be spent is found in this extract 
from a memorandum sent by the 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce to the local chambers in its 
membership: 


Communities will serve their own 
best interests as well as the purpose of the 
law if they will confine their requests to 
those projects for which there is a clearly 
demonstrable need, and which the com- 
munity, in view of the financing assistance 
made available by the Federal Government, 
can afford to undertake. 

In recommending a project two sets of 

facts must be considered: 

1. Facts regarding the project showing 
(a) That it is needed and can be 
afforded. 

(b) What it will cost. 

(c) Percentage of cost that will go to 
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—Investigate the **L-M-C” Plan 
for Automobile Insurance 


HOUSANDS of fleet owners are reducing 
"aecuen costs through the “L-M-C” plan, 
This 16 million dollar company is widely 
known for its conservatism in underwriting— 
its sound investment structure —and the 
depression-proof character of its protection. 
On the basis of security alone it merits your 
consideration. 

But in addition, the “L-M-C” has always 
aid substantial dividends to policyholders, 
Poth fleet operators and individual car own- 
ers, thereby reducing the cost of their insur- 
ance. Last year “L-M-C” policyholders re- 
ceived $2,726,144.61 in dividend savings. 
Ask the “L-M-C” representative near you 
for complete information. 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


James S. Kemper, President 
Mutual Insurance Building, Chicago, U. S. A. 


@ Write for our 1933 annual report containing a list of 
the Company's investments and other interesting data. 


World’s Greatest Automobile Mutual 


Your Business will 


HANGE e e e 


under the administration of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment and Industrial Re 
covery Acts 

Your distribution will require the 
answers to many questions—and you 
can get the information you require 
without coming to Washington 

A special correspondent of wide ex 
perience in the business fleld (11 years 
in Washington) will report facts of 
vital importance to executives. Familiar 
with the sources of information, and 
having contacts in all government ce 
partments, he will serve a few clients 


of the highest class on a confidential 
* basis. For particulars, address: 
JAMES TRUE - 1102 National Press Bldg. 


WASHINGTON : D. C. 
ES DN TC IS (EERE 





Which Stocks Are a 
—— Buy Now? — 
Write for this 
report—gratis 


Babson’s 
Reports 


and the famous 
BABSONCHART 
beeen Div. 62-66 Babson Park, Mass.commumd 
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salaries and wages and to materials. 
(d) Time it will take to get the work 
started after approval of project. 
(e) Whether engineering and other 
planning work for the project has al- 
ready been completed. 

2. Facts regarding the municipality as a 

borrower showing 

(a) Whether its budget is balanced or 
steps have been taken reasonably de- 
signed to insure such balance. 
(b) Amount of bonds outstanding. 
(c) Legal limit of bonded indebted- 
ness. 
(d) Whether bonds have been author- 


ized for the project and have been 
approved by a _ reputable bonding 
house. 


Because providing employment is the 
objective of the law, special attention 
should be given to the percentage of total 
cost of a proposed project which will be 
spent on wages and salaries. 


Part of the $2,000,000,000 of federal 
funds designed to go to state and com. 
munity projects may reach certain semi. 
private projects, chiefly low cost hous. 
ing and slum clearance plans. No def. 
inite part of the $2,000,000,000 has been 
allotted to this. The difficulty with these 
housing plans is always their “mer. 
chantability,” that is, are they salable 
to the people who must live in them at 
a price these people can afford? To ereet 
a new building on a site cleaned of old- 
fashioned tenements and then to ask the 
dwellers in those old tenements to pay 
20 per cent more for housing out of an 
unincreased wage is no solution to the 
problem. The community or the private 
corporation that wants federal aid for 
home and tenement building projects 
must be ready with answers to such 
questions as these. 





A Job That Will Mean Billions 


Wy THERE are about 8,000 closed 
banks in the country. It has been 
estimated that deposits to a total 
of some $9,000,000,000 are involved. 
Nearly half of these banks, with nearly 
$6,000,000,000 of deposits, have not 
been licensed to resume operations since 
the banking holiday and the others had 
been placed in the hands of liquidating 
agents before that strenuous period. 
Prompt and intelligent reopening of 
banks would release almost immediately 
from three to five billions of locked up 
money. 


Open banks or liquidation 


NOT all of the unlicensed banks can be 
reopened; many must be liquidated. The 
prompt reopening of those which can 
be reorganized and the orderly liquidat- 
ing of banks which cannot be reopened 
is the task which in Washington and in 
most state capitals should be kept at 
the top of the list of things to be done. 

Accomplishment of this task—espe- 
cially the addition of banks to the 
licensed list—is of immediate impor- 
tance not alone in aid of economic re- 
covery but in alleviation of political and 
social difficulties of first magnitude. De- 

| positors demand all possible speed. The 
| early availability of billions of dollars 
of assets would relieve distress of many 
people and lubricate the channels of 
trade. 

Without waiting upon federal or state 
legislation, public officials, with the co- 
operation of directors, stockholders and 

| depositors of the banks, must move 
| with expedition to free the drag-anchor 
| which the closed banks place upon re- 
| covery. 

In Washington, the Treasury forces, 


the office of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency and officials of the Federal Re- 
serve System and the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation are giving un- 
sparingly of their time. They are fully 
alive to the significance of the situation. 

The U. S. Chamber of Commerce has 
urged that, in valuing assets of closed 
banks, a policy of recognizing real 
values, in contrast to present market 
values in every case, should be followed. 
Such policy would be especially ap- 
plicable in the reopening of banks. 

Innumerable difficulties must be sur- 
mounted. Their solution does not en- 
tirely rest with public officials. Cooper- 
ation of all elements is essential. Our 
attention has been drawn to cases in 
which local complications, due to 
jealousies and frictions, largely un- 
known to the general run of depositors, 
have prevented the formulation of plans 
for reopening banks and have tied the 
hands of public agencies. 


Unwarranted charges made 


IN some of these situations unwat- 
ranted charges of delay and inefficiency 
of public officials have been made. De- 
positors’ committees, chambers of com- 
merce and business houses should be 
careful to obtain the facts before mak: 
ing public statements concerning pat- 
ticular bank situations. Frank _ inter- 
change of suggestions and criticisms 8 
desirable. 

Unfounded criticism and _ unintelli- 
gent complaint will add to public ree 
tiveness, retard the growth of confidence 
and hurt the going banks whose well 
being is involved with that of the de 
positors and other creditors of the ul 
opened banks.—J. O'C. 
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The Capitalization of the Railroads 


Is it Too Much or Too Little? Here are the Available Figures 





Wy COMMENTS on the railroad ar- 
ticle in the June NATION’s BusI- 
NESS reveal some of the difficul- 
ties in interpreting railroad statistics. In 
that article official estimates of the value 
of the railroads were cited as 22 to 24 
billion dollars and statistics were given 
indicating a maximum capitalization of 
about 23 billion dollars—the conclusion 
being that the railroads as a whole are 
not overcapitalized. 

The writer realized what some of the 
comments on the article bring out 
that if figures were available to make 
possible an exact comparison they would 
show that the railroads, far from being 
overcapitalized, are substantially under- 
capitalized. Because of the difficulty of 
using some of the published figures with- 
out extensive explanation of the quali- 
fications applying to them, the June ar- 
ticle purposely leaned backward to 
avoid any possible charge of exaggera- 
tion. Furthermore, it was pointed out 
that the capitalization problem is serious 
only in the case of the relatively small 
proportion of the railroads in weak earn- 
ing position and with excessive indebt- 
edness and fixed charges. 

Take the matter of valuation. In spite 
of the 20 years and millions of dollars 
spent under the Valuation Act of 1913, 
no final total figure for the value of the 
railroads is yet available. For each road 
there is, however, (the latest having 
been completed last year) a primary 
valuation as of the original valuation 
date established for each particular 
road. In almost every instance, how- 
ever, this is a date in 1916, 1917 or 
1918, and this primary valuation is 
based on prewar unit prices. 

The Commission is now bringing the 
valuations down to date. This involves 
both revision of the unit prices of the 
railroad plant as existing on the date of 
valuation and accounting for the addi- 
tions to plant since that date. Mean- 
while various estimates of the total have 
been made. The figures used in the June 
article are taken from the testimony of 
Commissioner Joseph B. Eastman be- 
fore the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce in February, 
1932. At that time Mr. Eastman pre- 
sented figures for total value computed 
by the Commission’s Bureau of Statis- 
tics on three different bases: 


(a) $24,300,000,000 as 
cost less depreciation. 

(b) $22,300,000,000 as the Commis: 
sion’s primary valuations with subse- 
quent additions and deductions taken 
from the investment accounts. 

(c) $23,700,000,000 as the value 
taken by the Commission in the gen- 
eral rate case of 1920 brought down to 
date by the same method. 

Mr. Eastman stated that the second 
of these figures was worked out by 
practically the same method used in the 
Commission’s valuation of the O’Fallon 
Railroads which was rejected by the 
Supreme Court. It seems fair, therefore, 
pending final determination, to lay em- 
phasis on the other two methods, and 
consider 24 billion dollars as the best 
available total. 


investment 


Valuation may be higher 


IT SHOULD be understood that the 
railroads dissent from various features 
of the Commission’s valuation methods 
and that, if their views should prevail, 
the final valuation would undoubtedly 
be greater than any of these estimates. 

Now, in the matter of capitalization. 
The published figures of 23 billion dol- 
lars for total railroad capital issued and 
outstanding includes securities of rail- 
roads held by other railroads. These 
amount to more than five billions. The 
greater part undoubtedly represents 
cases where one railroad corporation 
operates another as part of a consoli- 
dated system, and any securities of the 
second company owned by the first 
should obviously be deducted from the 
total of 23 billion dollars in seeking to 
establish the true capitalization of the 
railroads. On the other hand, where the 
ownership by one railroad company in 
another is not directly for operating pur- 
poses but primarily for investment, 
there may be difference of opinion as to 
whether such holdings should be de- 
ducted in calculating total capitaliza- 
tion. 

It is difficult to draw a sharp line be- 
tween the two groups but available in- 
formation indicates that the investment 
holdings form a relatively small part of 
the railroad securities held by other rail- 
roads. Without deducting them, but 
after eliminating the obvious duplica- 


tions mentioned, it seems fair to con- 
sider the total of railroad capitalization 
as approximately $20,000,000,000. 

There is some discrepancy in com- 
paring the valuation totals with the 
capitalization totals in that the valua- 
tion figures embrace all Class I rail- 
roads, including switching and terminal 
companies, but none of the Class II and 
Class III railroads (railroads having 
less than one million dollars annual 
gross earnings), whereas the capitaliza- 
tion figures include the railroads of all 
three classes, but none of the switching 
and terminal companies. These discrep- 
ancies, however, are relatively small and 
tend to offset each other. 

In this discussion of capitalization, 
stocks as well as bonds have, of course, 
been calculated at par. In the oft-re- 
peated assertion of the last two years 
that wholesale scaling down of railroad 
securities is inescapable, the present re- 
lation of market values to par values of 
the securities is often cited, and some 
have even contended that the total mar- 
ket value of railroad securities should 
be regarded as the correct valuation. If 
the railroads were alone in the tremen- 
dous drop in market prices since the fall 
of 1929, this argument might have more 
weight. Of course they are not alone. 


Fluctuations in market value 


THE market quotations reveal few stocks 
of industrial corporations, large or small, 
at anything like par, and high-class 
bonds have not escaped the pressure. 
The United States Steel Corporation, 
for example, with assets of $2,159,000,- 
000, would today (June 7) at market 
prices be worth about $854,000,000. A 
year ago its market value would have 
figured about $460,000,000; four years 
ago, $2,700,000,000. Yet no thoughtful 
person would say that these wide ranges 
represent actual proportional changes 
in intrinsic value. The same is certainly 
true in large degree of railroad values. 
To sum up, refinement of the figures 
in the June article would give consid- 
erable support for the argument that, 
as a whole, the railroads are under- 
capitalized. Certainly it materially 
strengthens the assertion that they are 

not overcapitalized. 
A. B. BARBER 
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“Iron Fireman 


cut our fuel costs 76%," 


. . says Howard A, Mullett, President 
Bradley Washfountain Co., Milwaukee 


“One Bradley Sprayhead 
replaces 20 Faucets’’ is 
the mechanical principle 
on which the success of 
this alert company is 
based. Being progressive, 
they welcomed the Iron 
Fireman representative, who made a survey of 
their boiler room. They have just finished their 
second season of Iron Fireman heating. Result: 
Fuel costs reduced from an average of $1500 a 
year to an average of $402.20 a year, an annual 
saving of $1147.80 or 76 per cent. 

“Iron Fireman more than paid for itself out 
of savings the first year,” writes Mr. Mullett. 

Can you afford to waste what Iron Fireman 
users are saving? Ask for free survey and report 
on what Iron Fireman can do for you, what it 
costs, and terms of payment. Use the coupon. 





Se This Iron Fireman has bea 


installed 2 years. The first year 
it more than paid for itself 
The second year it earned 
its owners over $1100. 





AUTOMATIC COAL BURNER 


IRON FIREMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
3170 W. 106th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 





Send literature Please survey my heating plant. 


Residence Type of business 


Name 
Addr 


\ B-6 
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When writing please mention Nation's Business 


En 
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The Facts About the Unemployed 


(Continued from page 45) 
ber of dependents in Rochester was 1.3, 
while in Philadelphia 16 per cent had 
no dependents, 37.4 per cent had one 
or two, 13 per cent had three, and 33.6 
per cent had four or more. 

In general, more than four-fifths of 
the Philadelphia jobless were white, 
which means that the percentage of 
negroes was slightly higher than for the 
city’s population. The Commission be- 
lieves this may be due to the geographic 
location of the office and also to the 
fact that 2 per cent of the total regis- 
tered were of the domestic and personal 
service class. More than 72 per cent 
were native born, and 42.7 per cent 
were born in Philadelphia or in Penn- 
sylvania. Ninety per cent were Amer- 
ican citizens and an additional three per 
cent claimed first papers. Among the 
foreign born, natives of the British 
Isles predominated in the skilled and 
semi-skilled trades and in domestic and 
personal service, Italians in the un- 
skilled occupations. 

The survey did not cover length of 
residence in Philadelphia but subse- 
quent studies point conclusively to the 
fact that the unemployed army includes 
a minimum of drifters. Of 2,671 appli- 
cants for jobs registered in January 
whose residence duration was known, 
97.3 per cent had lived in Philadelphia 
for two years or more, and 35 per cent 
had spent their lives there. This find- 
ing is confirmed by a Rochester survey, 
which disclosed 93 per cent had lived 
in that city for more than one year and 
more than 75 per cent for five years. 

A test of the stability of workers in 
employment is the length of time they 
stay on jobs. In this, the Philadelphia 
group also showed up well. Length of 
service on the longest job held was dis- 
tributed as follows: eight per cent had 
worked less than one year; 22.4 per 


| cent more than two years; 21.1 per cent 


more than four years, and 41 per cent 
had stayed on one job five years or 
longer. About two per cent had worked 


irregularly and the service status of five 
per cent was not specified. When it is 
considered that the group included all 
classes of workers, among them a large 
proportion of domestics and purely sea- 
sonal workers, this record of stability is 
remarkable. 

As to occupational distribution, the 
hand and mechanical trades of a skilled 
and semi-skilled nature contributed the 
greatest number of jobseekers. These 
totaled 11,409 applicants, of whom 32.5 
per cent were in the building and con- 
struction trades, 27.4 per cent in the 
metal trades, 8.7 per cent in the textile 
and clothing trades, 2.6 per cent in the 
printing trades and the remainder in a 
miscellaneous group. 

Some 20 occupations in domestic and 
personal service accounted for 6,212 ap- 
plicants, or 20 per cent of the total. The 
unskilled hand and mechanical trades 
numbered 4,399 or about 14 per cent. 

White collar workers made up rough- 
ly 22 per cent of the whole group. Cler- 
ical workers, with clerks, stenographers 
and bookkeepers predominating, con- 
stituted 14 per cent, and executive and 
professional workers 4.8 per cent. 
Among the latter were 350 designers and 
draftsmen, 296 managers, 253  pro- 
prietors, 160 technical engineers and 116 
teachers. 

Only 2,435, or about eight per cent, 
were classified under transportation and 
trade pursuits. The largest single occu- 
pations in this group were truck drivers, 
sales clerks and sales agents; the most 
highly skilled were shipping agents, 
buyers and bank tellers. 

Compared to the proportions of the 
same occupations among the city’s 
gainfully employed, the percentages of 
job-seekers were high in the skilled 
and semi-skilled hand and mechanical 
trades, also in the unskilled classes of 
this group, in domestic and personal 
service, and in the office worker classi- 
fication. They were low for transporta- 
tion and trade, and for executive and 
professional work. 


We Need a Minimum Wage Law 


(Continued from page 24) 
basting threads and sponging grease 


| spots that had occurred in sewing. As it 


takes about five minutes to clean one 
pair, this means, providing the work 
comes in steadily, a wage of $2.88 a 
week for a 48 hour week. 

In a toy factory, the highest wage 
was $6 a week. For a 50 hour week, 
one girl was paid at the rate of 5.5 cents 
an hour; another 3.5 cents. 

Many of these manufacturers are in- 
creasing the working day and working 


week. In one factory 16 girls were found 
working illegally long hours. Of 125 
children found illegally employed in the 
state, 50 per cent, working full time, 
earned less than $5 a week and some 
as little as 35 cents a day. The fact that 
the proportion of child labor law vio- 
lations increased 30 per cent between 
1930 and 1931 indicates the progressive 
breakdown of standards. 

So does the report of the Commis- 
sioner of Labor and Industry of Vir- 
ginia for the year ending September 
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o atter-lunch 














v4 hy come back from lunch feeling drowsy? ' me = 


Drink 


‘ 
CU 


| | 





Choose a refreshing lunch, and be yourself. Bounce back 


to normal with an ice-cold Coca-Cola, the natural 







partner of so many good things to eat. e An ice-cold 


| 


Coca-Cola is more than just a drink. It’s a very par- Delicious and Refreshing | 





ticular kind of drink — combining those pleasant, 


wholesome substances which foremost scientists say do Bac kt 0 work 
most in restoring you to your normal self. Really deli- wi th a fre § h start 


cious, it invites a pause, a pause that will refresh you. | a ee 
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SAILS SPREAD to 
o* im Catch the 


>, sh as yr “PCE XCS 
of Business? 





HE WIND of business is blowing now for 


watchful sailors alert enough to take advan- 





tage of it. Its force is proved by daily reports of 
a firm here, a great corporation there, or a 


little business elsewhere, that is increasing 





sales, or profits, or both . . . moving before the 


~ 





available breezes out of the aimless drift of 


dead calm. 


If you are ready to sell a product or service to 
alert business executives, NaTION’s Business will 


Are your sails spread? Are you ready to 
help. It reaches a market of more than a quarter 


a eR STOR eae 


catch the first breezes of business recovery ? Rot fa 
: million identified, active business men of known 


If your product or service is right .. . standing, known interests and known income. Men \ 

If you have sales plan who are making today’s buying decisions. 
< S< g re > ©¢ee 5 . 

; : With tested copy, tested follow-up, tested sales 

If you know where your market lies . . : oo ie hee ‘ . 

methods, you can advertise in NATION’s BUSINESS 

If you are prepared to follow inquiries . . ; : . . . 

are prepared t I 4 with every confidence that your investment will 


If you are prepared to send salesmen or mail Pi" profitable returns. 


, Its buying influence is out of all proportion to 
booklets to the men behind the doors that ad- obiings 7 


ee 


its circulation, and the cost is surprisingly low. 

vertising has opened . . . then advertising. : ; oi : , 

bias I . c When are you going to utilize this profitable ad- 
intelligently used, will help. vertising medium? 


> SA a INE PI 
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30, 1932. He states that many com- 
plaints of low wages and unfair prac- 
tices have been received. To avoid criti- 
cism for cutting wages, some employers 
had dismissed workers and replaced 
them by others at lower wages or called 
them back later and offered them their 
former jobs at wages reduced by 20 or 
25 per cent. For thousands of workers 
wages ranged as low as ten and 12 cents 
an hour. 





He also stated that, though reduction | 
of hours had occurred, many factories | 
continued to work women the ten hour | 
day limit set by law or even longer. | 


Hours on night shifts for men ranged 
from 11 to 13. He felt that unfair prac- 
tices and competition resulting in low 
wages must be bridled and that, if 
necessary, a minimum wage law should 
be enacted to protect the wage earner. 

The Massachusetts Commissioner of 
Labor and Industries feels that the 
minimum wage law would protect, not 
only the worker but the responsible 
manufacturer, as well. 

“These plants,’ he says, speaking of 
sweatshops, “‘are for the most part in 
charge of men of inferior business calli- 
ber who probably could not survive at 
all if it were not for their willingness to 
be entirely ruthless in exploiting labor.” 


Sweatshops forward depression 


THIS ruthlessness must stop, and I 
feel that enlightened business men are 
as eager to stop it as anyone. Naturally 
I do not believe that the sweatshop is 
entirely to blame for our present de- 
pression, but I do feel that it has been a 
serious contributing factor to the de- 
cline of wages and purchasing power. 
Once the pressure which the “gypsy” 
and the “runaway” operator are exert- 
ing for lower wages is removed we will 
have taken an important step toward 
business recovery. 

If the ten per cent of business men 
who are willing to exploit labor can be 
controlled, I feel that the others can be 
depended upon to fix fair standards of 
hours and wages. 

I feel, too, that Senator Black de- 
serves the commendation of American 
business for his efforts in bringing up 
these questions of hours and wages and 
getting them sanely and thoroughly dis- 
cussed. Out of that discussion, I hope 
will come steps that will put our unem- 


ployed back to work at living wages, lift | 
our standard of living and restore our 


purchasing power. 
These steps may mean the end of 
$4.95 bargain dresses for the American 


housewife but they should also mean | 


that she could afford to buy dresses at 
a price which assures the workers who 
made them a decent living. And per- 
haps, she would not mourn the passing 
of the $4.95 dress so greatly if she could 


know the conditions in some of the | 


shops where they were made. 





TO THE 


ORENT 


Reduced Summer 


round-trip fares 






HONOLULU - JAPAN 
CHINA - MANILA 





INDEPENDENT WORLD TOURS .. . 66 routes. 
Surprisingly low prices, First and Tourist 
Class. Optional travel east or west. Gain 
now by favorable exchange in foreign 
countries, Pick up objets d’art for almost 
nothing. In the Orient, travel improves 
every year in security and comfort. 


Go the “Empress” way to the 
Orient ... the largest-ship- 
fastest-ship fleet... with sail- 
ings from Vancouver and 
Victoria. FAST, convenient 
trains direct to ship-side 
at Vancouver. From Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, 
you can connect with an 
“Empress” at Honolulu. 
Orient fares include passage 
from Seattle. 


Attractively priced 
All-Expense Orient Tours. 


GO 


ys Pe 


“EMPRESS” LUXURY! Rivalling anything on 
the Seven Seas in luxury, the great white 
“Empresses” of the Pacific are planned for 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


comfort in Oriental waters. Spacious, ex- 
quisitely appointed public rooms, huge 
deck space, de luxe suites. Tourist accom- 
modation, too, will surprise you. 





“EMPRESS” SPEED! If you want to reach Honolulu in just 5 days, take Empress of Japan 
(largest, fastest liner on Pacific) or Empress of Canada. From there, Yokohama is only 8 
days away. For fastest time to the Orient, take Empress of Asia or Empress of Russia via 
Direct Express Route... and reach Yokohama in the phenomenal time of 10 days flat! 









EMPRESS eee 
OUTE, _.-nn--""""" “EMPRESS OF ASIA it 






“. 


[.0* -awane™ 


—— 





Information, your own agent, or Canadian Pacific: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 


| San Francisco, Montreal, Vancouver, and 29 other cities in the United States and Canada. 
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“Bankers to Industry Everywhere” 
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STRENGTH 


that inspires Confidence 


Financial stability linked with a thorough experience in the business... 
here is the main reason that so many of America’s best known firms 
prefer C. |. T. Financing Service. : 


In its first quarter century (starting in the year following the panic of 
1907), the C. 1. T. institution has grown steadily in volume and resources 


and capacity for service. It is the country’s largest independent | 


financing organization. 


C.1.T. supplies funds, plus service covering collections and all detail 
attendant on the sale of selected products on credit. Its clients include 


manufacturers, distributors and merchants engaged in scores of widely | 


differing industries. 


The firm, large or small, which has a banking connection with C. |. T. is 
better able to plan its own sales campaign for the coming months know- 
ing that it has access to a source of credit which has proved dependable. 


May a C.I.T. representative discuss with you your current financing | 


needs and C.|I.T. Service? 


COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST INCORPORATED 





Executive Offices: One Park Ave., New York — 





Affiliated Operating Companies with Head Offices in New York — Chicago — San Francisco Toronto, Canada. 
Also Completely Functioning Local Finance Offices in the Principal Cities 


— 





Unit of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST CORPORATION—CAPITAL AND SURPLUS OVER $70,000,000 








to COMMERCIAL INVESTME? Trust CORPORATION fp 
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Things Talked about in Wall Street 


By a Staff Writer of NATION'S BUSINESS 





| ene 


NEw YORK, JUNE 10 


Bulls on the Exchange 


WALL STREET—at least the 

Stock Exchange part of it— 

hasn’t had much time to worry 
over the new Securities Bill. It has been 
too busy buying and selling existing se- 
curities for the account of other people. 
May was a tremendous month, more 
than 100,000,000 shares being sold. 
Only seven times in the history of the 
Exchange have that many shares been 
traded in. The last previous time was 
in April, 1930. 

More than that, prices were the high- 
est in some 18 months. Brokers were 
happy, were recalling discharged workers 
and here and there were raising wages. 


Business watched the markets 


OUTSIDE of the offices of the Stock 
Exchange the effects were seen. Call on 
a business friend and there was a fair 
chance that before you left he’d call his 
broker or his broker would call him. 
“Tips” were being passed about, not as 
they were in '28 and °29, but it was 
possible to learn that “there’s a bull 
pool in so-and-so,” or that ‘“‘such-and- 
such, I hear, is due for a rise.” 

Cautious brokers felt that it was a lit- 
tle too much of a speculative market and 
that its value as a forerunner of revival 
should not be overestimated. 


The Securities Act 


ALTHOUGH brokers were too busy to 
pay to the Securities Bill the attention it 
deserved—and will get—yet there was 
a steady demand for legal opinion as 
to the law’s effect on the Stock Ex- 
change. Pending such opinion, the 
brokers, like Ahab, ‘‘went softly” about 
certain branches of their business. There 
seemed to be general agreement that the 
straight brokerage business was not af- 
fected. That is, if Broker A for cus- 
tomer X sold 100 shares of United 
States Steel to Broker B acting for cus- 
tomer Y, there was nothing in the law 
to affect that transaction. Houses which 
do a brokerage business and also mer- 
chandise securities were less certain as 
to method. The “over-the-counter” deal- 


ers also were anxious as to their duties. 
They frequently buy stocks for which 
they have no buyer and wait until a 
customer is found. That branch of their 
business may be affected, they fear. 


Brokers quit soliciting orders 


THE clause which concerned the brok- 
erage business was this in Section 4 
which exempts from the requirements of 
registration in order to use the mails: 

“Brokers’ transactions executed upon 
customers’ orders on any exchange or on 
the open or counter markets, but not the 
solicitation of any such orders.” (The 
italics are mine. ) 

Some brokers were reported to have 
cautioned their customers’ men to avoid 
any specific recommendations for sale or 
purchase for the time being. 


Blackmail law suits 


ONE result of the bill foreseen by some 
lawyers was an increase in the number 
of “strike suits” against issuers of se- 
curities. Under previous laws this was 
not an unknown industry and with all 
the complications of the 32 requirements 
of Schedule A which must be filed when 
stock is registered it would not be diffi- 
cult for an astute lawyer to find a flaw 
and to threaten or begin a suit against 
the issuer and then accept a settlement. 

One distinguished lawyer told me the 
other day that he thought there might 
be twenty firms in New York which had 
practiced this sort of law and that the 
number would increase. 


Pressure on funded debts 


BANKERS and others profess to be 
uneasy about the effects of the bill on 
the great mass of funded debt now out- 
standing in this country. This probably 
totals $75,000,000,000, held by individ- 
uals and others. This debt is constantly 
maturing and refunding operations will 
be watched with great interest. 


The professors have a try 


IT IS quite common to say that busi- 
ness failed in its duty by not foreseeing 
and warding off this depression. That's 
one of the arguments used to justify the 


rash of professors which has broken out 
over the Administration at Washington. 

Especially is it common to deride the 
banker. He’s lent other people’s money 
too freely, he’s refused to lend money, 
his bank is imperilled by not being 
liquid. His bank is too liquid—whatever 
he’s done is wrong. 

And the very ones who cry loudest 
that the bank is hampering the revival 
of business by not lending are the ones 
who would make the most noise and 
rush to withdraw deposits if they 
thought their banks were lending. 


Revising an old story 


TWENTY years or more ago there was 
a story current along Broadway of the 
man who met a boyhood friend in the 
theatrical district. They exchanged news 
of the old town and then thevisitor said: 

“And what are you doing?” 

“Sh-h,” said the New Yorker, “I’m 
an actor, but don’t tell the folks back 
home. They think I’m a burglar.” 

Only the other day the story was re- 
lated to me but this time “banker” was 
substituted for “actor.” 


Taxes may eat up income 


LEADERS in the financial district are 
beginning to wonder what the burden of 
taxes will be like if all the administra- 
tion measures go through. It is easy and 
gratifying to spend $3,300,000,000 on 
public works to relieve unemployment 
but that means $200,000,000 or more a 
year for interest and debt retirement. 
And the tax burden on business is 
oppressive. A graphic picture was drawn 
in a recent letter of President Philip G. 
Gossler to the shareholders of Columbia 
Gas and Electric Corporation. Said he: 


Shareholders of Columbia System will be 
interested to know that to provide for the 
payment of taxes there has been set aside 
from the revenues of these companies in 
1932 an amount equivalent to approximate- 
ly 69 per cent of their combined net in- 
come (after deducting ordinary operating 
expenses, regular provision for reserves and 
taxes, interest charges and preferred divi- 
dends). These taxes may be still further 
increased by legislation now pending in 
states and in the Federal government. 

If taxes keep on growing there won't 
be much net income left. 
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What Is the 


Associated § ystem Doin ¢g 
To Build New Business? 


NE of the Associated System’s solu- 
Fics to the problem of securing 
new business and maintaining the qual- 
ity of its services during these difficult 
times is the Employees’ Business Building 
Plan. 


During the first eight months of the oper- 
ation of the Plan, employees working 
during their free time found 90,090 cus- 
tomers who were prospects for increased 
use of Associated services. These custom- 
ers bought $895,550 of electric and gas 
appliances whose use means annual reve- 
nue of $366,600 to the Associated System. 


Participation in this Plan by employees 
is voluntary, since work is done during 
free time. Employees turn in the names 
of prospects, and sales are made by 
company salesmen or by dealers. 


Associated Gas 
61 Broadway 





BENEFITS OF THE PLAN 


To Customers. They are helped to over- 
come costly, inefficient, and obsolete 
methods of cooking, water heating, re- 
frigeration, and lighting. 


To the Company. It receives additional 
revenues from the sale of electricity and 
gas used by new appliances bought by 
customers. 


To Employees. They receive comprehen- 
sive training in the utility business, and 
are given unusual opportunity for de- 
velopment of their capabilities. 


To Dealers. Local appliance dealers 
profit from sales of appliances to utility 
customers whom Associated employees 
found to be prospective purchasers. 


& Electric System 
- New York 





xk 
SERVICE 


for 
BUSINESS 


‘oo National Industrial Recovery 
Act makes possible a new Charter for 
American Business. It permits self- 
regulation in its broadest sense. 
Many problems will arise in the 
administration of the Act, such as 
determination of hours of labor, wage 
standards and prices of products. In- 
dustries will be asked to submit codes 
of fair practice covering these sub- 
jects and others for governmental ap- 


proval. 
Many industries already have 
strong trade associations through 


which they can establish their codes. 
Some have no organization and will 
find it necessary to form associations. 
To all of American industry the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States offers its services and counsel 
in carrying out the purposes of the 
Act. The Chamber has established a 
special bulletin service covering de- 
velopments under the Act. 
If you need information or assistance 
address: 


Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


x*k 





Experienced Trade 


Association 
Exeeutive Available 


| OFFER experienced direction to a trade 
association organized or organizing to 
improve conditions in its Industry and to 
operate under the provisions of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act. My 12 
years in trade association work and 3'% 
years in business management, led to 2 
years as assistant manager, Trade Asso- 
ciation Dept., Chamber of Commerce of 
U. S. I will be glad to furnish evidence 
of my experience and ability. 


Address: WILLIAM C. BABBITT 
1615 H Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 








VACATION FUNDS 
Carrying cash is dangerous and per- 
sonal checks often cause embarrass- 
ment where you are not known. 
Travelers Cheques eliminate both 
the danger and the embarrassment. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


For sale at banks and Express offices 








The Complex Job 
of Farm Relief 


(Continued from page 52) 
lem didn’t prove as simple as that and 
the wheat interests didn’t reach an 
early or an easy agreement. 

How about hogs? The packers were 
prepared to agree on a price but the 
hog business has its peculiarities. Rais- 
ing hogs is the processing of corn, the 
price of corn and hogs interlocking, 
Moreover, hogs are shipped to stock- 
yards not on order from the packer, but 
on the initiative of the breeder. 

“Tf,” say the packers, “we agree to 
pay $7.24 a hundred we shall have 
more pork on our hands than we shall 
know what to do with.” 

All of these instances are presented 
merely to show how difficult are mar- 
keting agreements. They help to explain 
why the first of the marketing agree- 
ments relates to fluid milk and to milk 
in one district, Chicago. Milk reaches 
the consumer in much the same state as 
it leaves the cow, and it doesn’t travel 
thousands of miles to reach him. Cot- 
ton, hogs and wheat may travel around 
the world. More than that, milk is used 
to regulation. Every community of any 
size has set up standards and controlled 
distribution. 


The agreement on milk 


SO WE have as the preliminary experi- 
ment under the new agricultural act an 
agreement between the “‘contracting pro- 
ducers” and the “contracting distribu- 
tors” in the Chicago district to which 
the United States is asked to become a 
party, which fixes the quality of the 
milk to be sold in various classifications, 
the prices to be paid to the producer, to 
the distributor and by the household 
consumer. If the agreement is sanc- 
tioned, and put into effect, the house- 
wife in Chicago will pay ten cents a 
quart for milk, 13 cents a quart for 
special milk and so on, through various 
forms of fluid milk even to 42 cents a 
quart for sour cream. The producer gets 
$1.75 a hundredweight for milk of 3.5 
per cent butter fat (the base price 
worked out by the Department of Agri- 
culture was $1.79), the distributor gets 
30 cents a gallon. 

The tentative agreement covers some 
ten typewritten pages. It is summarized 
here because it shows some of the com- 
plexities that may arise in making a 
marketing agreement under the agricul- 
tural act for one product in one region. 

It is not hard to understand why the 
administration of the Agricultural Act 
is moving slowly, more slowly perhaps 
than the friends of the measure had 
hoped. 
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Developments in Distribution 


MANY and swift are the changes which the 


machinery of distribution is undergoing to- 


day. Those who would succeed in it must gear 


themselves to the tempo of the times 


Ky AN AUTOMATIC, self-service store 
has arrived in Los Angeles. The 
shopper seats herself in front of a 

row of shelves filled with goods. As the 
shelves move slowly past her on an endless 
belt she selects articles she wants and 
places them in a basket by her side. At the 
rear of the store a clerk replenishes de- 
pleted stock as the shelves move by him. 
Her shopping finished, the shopper presses 
a button and a clerk comes to carry her 
basket to the wrapping counter. 


¢ 


SEVERAL manufacturers of new products 
are aiding sales through samples attached 
to the regular package, which last may be 
returned if the purchaser finds the sample 
unsatisfactory. The sample is packaged in 
a small separate envelope which is affixed 
to the regular container. Items now being 
offered in this manner include razor blades 
and prepared biscuit flour. 


¢ 


AS a means of maintaining sales activity 
at an even year-round level, a manufacturer 
of oil furnaces is offering purchasers a 
moratorium on instalment payments dur- 
ing the summer. Only a small down pay- 
ment is required on equipment purchased 
during the spring and summer, and month- 
ly payments do not start until fall. 


* 


IN a city of several million population 
there are but 12 men who may be interested 
in a certain type of service which one com- 
pany there is seeking to sell. How to reach 
those 12? This company plans to interest 
the exclusive dozen through a local radio 
campaign. 


¢ 


A PAINT and varnish manufacturer is 
finding a stimulant to sales in dial-like color 
charts. One is in the form of a counter dis- 
play. When its center disc is turned prop- 
erly it reveals two recommended trim col- 
ors for use with any given color. The other, 
for general distribution, can be dialed to 
answer 20 such questions as what colors 
make a room seem larger, give one a glow 
of warmth, make one feel cool, younger 
children like, the majority of men prefer, 
etc. Its reverse side shows 20 colors and 
lists appropriate household applications. 


+ 
RAISING garden truck and peddling it 





Mushrooms grow almost 10 per cent 


in bulk after being packed, hence 


this new expansible-top carton 


from door to door proved unsatisfactory to 
a New York state farmer, so he evolved a 
plan that brought his customers to him. He 
organized a club of 100 members, and plant- 
ed rows of peas, sweet corn or whatever 
the individual members desired. He charged 
them a dollar a row to fertilize, plant and 
cultivate their gardens, and the members 
have the pleasure of driving out to the 
farm and gathering their own fresh vege- 
tables. While they’re on the spot, the 
thrifty farmer sells them fresh butter, eggs, 
honey, etc. 


¢ 


MANY kinds of goods are going to market 
in new containers nowadays. Refiners are 
offered a new spiral-wound paper container, 
impregnated with an impervious coating 
material, for retail marketing of motor oils, 
also a combination cutter and decanting 
device for use with it. Bulk lard is being 
shipped in parchment-lined fiber containers 
of 20 to 120 pounds capacity. Small ched- 
dar cheeses will soon be cured and retailed 
in specially developed tin cans containing 
valves which permit escape of gases from 
the curing cheese but which bar escape of 
moisture or entrance of air. 


e 


AN IOWA furniture moving company has 
suited its service to the times by offering 
prospective customers a ‘“move-yourself” 
plan. A family wishing to move can rent 
a trailer van, equipped with pads, for 50 
cents an hour, plus a flat $3 charge for haul- 


ing the trailer to the new home. Average 
moving cost under this plan is said to be 
S5 to $5.50. 


* 


A WESTERN grocer, a packer, and tele- 
graph company messenger boys are joining 
hands to bring hot baked hams to con- 
sumers’ kitchens. Housewives who do not 
wish to prepare and cook meat for a dinner 
can place an order for a baked ham with 
their grocer and have it delivered hot, ready 
for the table, directly from the packer’s 
plant at the appointed time. 


e 


POOR business closed the lone movie in a 
small Ohio town two years ago, and mer- 
chants saw much of their evening trade 
follow theater goers to a neighboring town. 
Last summer they arranged with the the- 
ater owner for two free outdoor shows each 
week, paying him the rental for the film 
and a reasonable sum for exhibiting it. 
The plan worked, and is being improved on 
this year. With each purchase of a certain 
amount, the merchants give a movie ticket. 
Wednesday evenings, movie admission is 
five cents and a merchant’s ticket; Satur- 
day evenings, 10 cents and a ticket. Straight 
admission is 15 cents. The merchants bear 
the ticket costs and also pay the theater 
owner an agreed sum. 


« 


LATEST manifestation of the “store within 
a store” arrangement is a Chicago depart- 
ment store’s “Chintz House.” Here are 
featured chintz and wall paper ensembles, 
chintz window drapes, chintz upholstered 
furniture, pillows, etc. 


o 


NEW twists to “ensemble selling’: A New 
York department store offers “wall paper 
and hanging for any room up to 12 by 15 
feet’ at a single price, giving customers 
their choice of papers. A Washington store 
similarly offers to “paint the average size 
room (up to 120 square feet) complete” 
at a single price. 
* 


SEVERAL stores are spurring hosiery sales 
by offering to stamp indelible initials on 
the tops. Initialed hose prevent mix-ups, 
make “personalized” gifts, they point out. 


a 


A SCHOOL for making slip covers and 
draperies has helped a St. Louis depart- 
ment store move fabrics. An expert shows 
women customers how to measure, cut, fit 
and sew covers, and booklets are also dis- 
tributed which give detailed printed in- 
structions. 

—PauL H. HAYWARD 


Epitor’s Note—Further information on 
any of these items can be had by writing us. 
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Her Background 


So important to her poise 
and her happiness is 
the background your wife 
stands against. Tell 


her 
that she can always bear 
your mame as proudly as 
she does to-day. Protect 
her and the background 
you have created for her 
with Life Insurance. 
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or WPL V UME 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF BOSTON, Massacn 

















*GUARANTEED 
tested to give7 
to 12 yards more 
carry on drive 
and full second 
shot than with 
the former construction. 


TURNS “TOUGH PARS” 
INTO “FAIR PARS” 


This new construction, the pat- 
ented inner lining, gives abso- 
lute cohesion between cover 
and core, permitting thetightly 
wound elastic threads to un- 
leash greater traveling power. 
Best of all, a better Silver 
King, this year, costs less. 


NEW 
@ § CONSTRUCTION a 
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KING OF THEM ALL 


John Wanamaker New York, B'way at 9th St. 
Sole Distributor in the United States 
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NATION’S BUSINESS for July, 1933 


_ The Chamber's Job in Recovery 


(Continued from page 16) 


| the trade association. There the trouble 





begins because, unfortunately, business 
men have not established a very good 
record for agreement among themselves. 
Where they are to be forced into agree- 
ment, it inevitably follows that pulling 
and hauling and politics will be played. 
That is where the local chamber of com- 
merce comes into the picture. Perhaps 
its job can best be shown by visualizing 
the way the legislation will apply to one 
industry. 

As a typical example, let us take the 
machine tool industry. The directors or 
leaders of the national trade association 
in that industry will, presumably, go to 
the government tribunal and state that 
they desire to operate under the Act. 
Being convinced that that trade associa- 
tion is truly representative of the in- 
dustry, Government will say, “You gen- 
tlemen know better than any one else 
what is wrong with the machine tool in- 
dustry. You know what should be done 


| to counteract the existing trade abuses 


and put your industry on a basis where 
it can operate satisfactorily and prof- 
itably. You know what codes, what 
regulations and what agreements should 
govern your operations. Draw up such 
a program, get it accepted by 60 per 
cent of the operators in your industry 
and then submit it to us. If it is sound, 
fair, and equitable to the units of the 


| industry, to the employees within the in- 





| 
| 
| 


dustry, and to the public, we will ap- 
prove it and you can and will start 
functioning in accordance with it. We 
will give you the power and authority 
to compel the troublesome minority to 
obey the rules laid down.” 


The chamber helps out 


IN “Hometown” there are 15 concerns 
manufacturing machine tools. They all 
belong to the national trade association, 
and they belong also to the “Hometown 
Chamber of Commerce.” 

Each of the 15 has been proud of his 


| individuality, not too friendly with his 


competitors. One of these days when the 
significance of the Industrial Recovery 
Act begins to seep into their thinking 
they will suddenly realize that momen- 
tous things are taking place. Their trade 
association is working out rules, regula- 
tions and codes that are destined to con- 
trol the future of their business. 

They will recognize that, while they 
are producing a line similar to that 
manufactured in Cincinnati, Detroit or 


| Seattle, certain peculiar conditions ex- 
isting in “Hometown” should and must 


be considered by the trade association 


| group that is drawing up the rules. 


The obvious happens. Those 15 


“‘Hometown”’ machine tool makers sud- 
denly appreciate the truth of the old 
adage that “in union there is strength” 
and they want to organize their efforts. 
This should be right down the chamber 
of commerce alley. 

Instead of allowing them to meet at 
the Elks or the City Club and set up 
another local organization with possible 
duplication of overhead and effort, it will 
say, “Gentlemen, we know something of 
your problem. We appreciate the neces- 
sity of your getting together. We have 
facilities, meeting place, clerical assist- 
ance and contacts to assist you. Why 
not utilize them?” 

One chamber of commerce that I 
know of has already taken this step. It 
called a meeting of local manufacturers 
to discuss the Industrial Recovery Act. 
The morning after the meeting one 
manufacturer called the chamber secre- 
tary to report that his firm was calling 
a conference of manufacturers of his line 
to form a national trade association. He 
asked the chamber to give him complete 
information as to the proper way to or- 
ganize such an association, together 
with information about by-laws and 
methods of procedure. He also wanted 
an index of the living costs in seven 
towns where his competitors live and 
the minimum wages in various lines re- 
lated to his. 

Of course some manufacturers may 
be skeptical. They have never had much 
contact with the chamber and they still 
have plenty of their self-sufficient feel- 
ing left. But they can be convinced. I 
know because ‘we have been doing it and 
have successfully taken that particular 
hurdle many times. 

After they are convinced, the steps 
which the chamber must take are not 
so easy to forecast. “‘Hometown Cham- 
ber of Commerce’’ must be guided by 
local conditions, future developments 
and, particularly, by the wishes and the 
technical knowledge of its machine tool 
council members; but at least one other 
phase of the situation suggests itself. 

It is predetermined that the machine 
tool men, in their deliberations, will con- 
sider the necessity of fixing minimum 
wages in their industry. A similar group 
of textile machinery manufacturers will 
do likewise and other metal working in- 
dustries will do the same. They all em- 
ploy machinists and it is obvious that 
their thoughts and their decisions along 
this line must be coordinated. 

The chamber of commerce can suc- 
cessfully fill this rdle of coordinator. 

I have stressed the presumed action 
by local groups of industrialists but I 
do not think that it is far-fetched nor 
that its probability and necessity can be 
overemphasized. 
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This is one of a series 
of editorials written by 
leading advertising men 
on the general subject of 


advertising 


The Wheels 


Are Turning 


S¢/ FOUR MONTHS ago the chair- 
man of the board told the gen- 
eral manager to stop advertising. 

Four days ago the chairman cautioned 
the general manager not to neglect his 
publicity too long. 


Six months ago the leading manu- 
| facturer of certain machines wondered 
| whether there was any business to be 
| had in his field. Last month was the 
| best he’d had in three years. 
| Last year an automobile dealer de- 
| | cided his salesmen need not be bonded 
| because they handled no cash. This year 
| he’s bonded them all because the per- 
centage of cash sales has jumped high. 


Two months ago an office equipment 
manufacturer shipped a few hand-made 
samples to branch offices. Over 12,000 
units have now been sold, even before 
the first production order has finished 
going through the plant. 


That’s first-hand news from a few 
clients of one industrial advertising 
agency. Multiply it by any reasonable 
factor and then ask whether telling 
your world what you have will pay you. 

The question will answer itself. Even 
the wrong answer is not going to stop 
advertising from helping those who em- 
ploy it efficiently. Some may think the 
old timers have 
youngsters who have grown up during 
these few hectic years have learned, and 
will lead. There’s no changing the fact 
that you can’t sell them unless you tell 
them 








Oscar S. Tyson, President 


O. S. Tyson and Company, Inc. |" 
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The Whale Worlds Market 
Place FOR 7OO YEARS 


OR seven centuries Leipzig has 


been the world’s most important 
and most favored center for the ex- 
change of the best each country has to 
offer. 

At the Fall Fair, 7000 exhibitors 
from 22 countries will sell their wares 
to 150,000 buyers from 72 countries. 
Whatever your business, trade or pro- 
fession you will find the latest offerings 
of the whole world, here assembled 
for your inspection and comparison. 


Write for information on reduced rates 
and simplified arrangements for travel 


LEIPZIG p, wy IO EAST 
TRADE AO™ ST. 
FAIR: ING NEW YORK 
A A ‘REE Seon 


© Fe, buying 


NATIONS 


BUSINESS 
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Ms Cireubedion 
How To Sell Yourself 


A short, short training course FREE 


Every man has to sell himself to his employer and 
other men, 

Without one penny’s cost to you, we will send the 
best short, short courseon this subject ever prepared. 
This offer is for adult men and women who are really 
earnest and ambitious. If you answer that descrip- 
tion, send your name—we'’ll do the rest. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 7374-X, CHICAGO, ILL. 




















World Famous 
National history makes the back- 
ground—modern perfection in hotel 
life makes the foreground at 


He 
WILLARD HOTEL 
“The R 34 of Pr 44 te’? 
Washington, D. C. 
H. P. Somervitte, Managing Director 






































and you'll 
enjoy it more 


CAR is like most of the other 

good things of life these 

days— good to have but a little 
expensive for most people. 

There’s one way that over a 
million car owners have found to 
cut down the overhead cost of 
owning a car. It’s the saving 
effected by mutual insurance. 

This saving involves no sacri- 
fice of protection or service. It is 
the direct result of the care exer- 
cised by mutual companies in 
selecting risks—of their effective 
accident prevention work—and 
of the traditional mutual economy 
in operation. 

These measures have reduced 
losses and expense which has en- 
abled mutual companies to return 
part of the premium in dividends 
to policyholders. Many mutual 
corporations have an unbroken 
dividend record of twenty-five 
years or more. 

Any responsible car owner or 
employer interested in selected, 


180 YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL OPERATION 


When 


writing 


to NATIONAI 


legal reserve mutual 


tion will do well to look for it 


among the member com- 
panies of the National 
Association of Mutual 
Casualty 
These 23 leading or- 


Companies. 


ganizations represent 
the utmost in mutual 
stability, soundness and 
service. [hey have saved 
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Reduce the Insurance Cost 


of Your Car— 


p rotec- 





This Seal identifies a mem- 
ber company of The National 
Association of Mutual Cas- 
ualty Companies and the 
American Mutual Alliance. 





and returned to policyholders 
over $107,000,000 since 1922. 


‘Whether or not your 
automobile and compen- 
sation insurance is now 
carried in a mutual com- 
today for a 
Association 


pany, write 
list of the 
companies, and an out- 
line of the protection and 
advantages they offer. 


MUTUAL CASUALTY INSURANCE 


Sound and economical protection on following risks: accident - automobile (all forms) « burglary 
and theft + fidelity + liability (all forms) + plate glass - property damage + workmen’s compensation 


N ame 


Address__ 





ASSOCIATION OF MutTvaL Casvuatty Cc 


TESTIFY TO THE SOUNDNESS OF 


WRITE FOR THIS BOOKLE [-----------<4 


National Association of Mutual Casualty Companies, 


230 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


IM PANIES 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me, with no obligation, a list of the Association com- 
panies and an outline of the benefits they offer the policyholder. 


THE MUTUAL PLAN OF INSURANCE 
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